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. oan arts have customarily been. regarded as a source of intel- 

lectual nourishment. They have been accepted as vehicles of 
insight, revelation, and enlarged comprehension. Dissenting voices 
have, however, been raised from time to time, voices which express 
with indignation a denial of the value of art as a means to any 
adequate knowledge. The denial is, indeed, false, but the indignation 
is something with which we should sympathize. It springs from a 
profound and serious moral foundation. It expresses the protest 
of the disinterested, modest, disciplined, scientific consciousness 
against something which has all the appearance of highhanded, 
irresponsible, ex cathedra pronouncement by those confirmed indi- 
vidualists who are artists. How impressive, from this point of 
view, is that passage in the tenth book of Plato’s Republic where, 
by means of a poetic simile, the simile of the mirror, Plato indicates _ 
the cognitive irresponsibility of artists. The representational artist 
reproduces nature and man by the simple and easy trick of catching 
their image in a mirror. This, Plato suggests, should deceive only 
the intellectually incompetent. Yet from Plato’s time on defenders 
of art, as a vehicle of serious knowledge, have not been wanting. 
They have insisted that, though the purpose of art be to hold as 
it were the mirror up to nature, still this artistic mirror image 
provides the revelation of something otherwise not capable of being 
known. 

These old quarrels are still with us and they threaten in our 
contemporary civilization to be a locus of bitter antagonism. Any- 
one who reads the current literary journals or who converses with 
literary artists and critics must be aware that they are today mili- 
tant. Their campaign is part of a general offensive for the vindica- 
tion of the humanities. The recent preoccupation with semantics 
has, moreover, intensified the conflict, for it has produced, in the 
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person of the logical positivist, a new type of intellectual puritan 
whose passion for the antiseptic and the sterilized leads him to 
disinfect language and thought of their germinal ideas. When 
poetry is pronounced to be nonsense or, at best, emotive utterance, 
literary critics, who cannot but listen attentively when anyone 
speaks of language, have felt that it was time to take the offensive. 
But any defence of the cognitive content of art which is developed 
for the single art of literature will not suffice for philosophical 
purposes. The whole problem requires to be treated with greater 
generality. 

It may prove useful to begin with the elimination of certain cur- 
rent misconceptions regarding the nature of art considered as a 
vehicle of insight and knowledge. Two such misconceptions have 
been revived and advanced by Professor F. S. C. Northrop in a 
recent article in Furioso (Vol. I, No. 4). Mr. Northrop first makes 
it clear that it is science and scientifically orientated philosophy 
which are the custodians of knowledge in the proper sense. Art, 
he thinks, can fulfill only two cognitive functions. First, art as it is 
autonomous, “in and for itself”, can perform the function of 


_ making us aware of the immediacy of sensuous aesthetic surface. 


Practical life is dominated by utilitarian interests, and scientific 
knowledge is preoccupied with abstractions ; and, due to the pres- 
sure of both, we cease to attend to the sensuously given for its 
own sake. The artist points it out to us in an arresting way. The 
purpose of a poem might be, for example, to make us see just 
how the sunlight sparkles on the water of a brook. Of course, if 
we are capable of seeing this for ourselves, we do not need the 
poem. Nature can give us everything that art can give if only we 
will open our eyes. Artists perform the altruistic function of draw- 
ing our attention to what we might otherwise fail to notice. And, 
since the sensuous is an ingredient of experience, art, in indicating 
it, denotes reality. Surely such a doctrine as this will not suffice. 
It must, of course, be acknowledged that all art has a sensuous 
embodiment for perception and imagination, but the recognition 
of this should not mislead us into the supposition that art is noth- 
ing but the presentation of the sensuous. Surely only someone who 
has never understood the complicated and really elaborate charac- 
ter of artistic expressiveness through sensuous material can sup- 
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pose that the opening of our eyes or ears or nostrils on any sensu- 
ous content which nature is in fact pleased to afford will do for 
us what art will do. Artists do often attend with concentrated 
intensity to the sensuous aspect of experience, and they always 
reverence with peculiar piety the sensuous nature of the material 
of their special art, but sensuous material is never for any artist 
an end in itself. It is something to be exploited ; it is raw material. 
No artist is content merely to reproduce for the careless observer 
the exact character of the sensuously given. 

Mr. Northrop recognizes a second cognitive function of art: 
the expression for easier comprehension of an intellectual content 
borrowed from some other source. This is the famous fallacy of 
art’s being philosophy or science or theology made easy for popular 
consumption through sensuous embodiment. The example given in 
this case is that Dante’s Commedia is St. Thomas’ Summa Theo- 
logica made easy. The author adds that, since St. Thomas has 
nothing to say to the modern world, so Dante, apart from the 
sensuous vividness of his expression, has nothing to communicate 
either. It is further suggested that, if we could get a work of art, 
presumably literature, which popularized modern scientific theory, 
it would be, until it became out of date, of great cultural utility. 

Now here again we have a doctrine which is clearly not in 
accordance with the data of our experience of art and artists. 
In the first place, it assumes that, although the construction of works 
of art may be difficult, the understanding of them is somehow 
easy. But the plain fact is that the comprehension of works of art 
is not easy. Let anyone undertake a thorough understanding of 
Dante’s Commedia and he will discover that he has about as much 
chance of reading this as he runs as he has of reading the Summa 
Theologica. 

In the second place, what grounds have we for supposing that 
artists are conscientious and careful purveyors, without distortion, 
of other people’s ideas? The very opposite seems to be the case. 
Artists are notoriously highhanded even when they are not ill 
informed. Dante, who was, with respect to the theological material 
which he used, one of the most conscientious, followed St. Thomas 
only when it suited his purpose, which was not always. You cannot 
expect an artist to be a faithful reporter; he has something else 
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to do. It is indeed true that, in certain historical periods, literary 
and plastic artists were expected to convey information as well 
as to create works of art. But, since the work of art always had 
its own unique intellectual content, the accuracy of the information 
it was supposed to convey was always in jeopardy. This was no 
less the case when the given material was mythological than when 
it was scientific, philosophical, historical, or political. The Church 
had every reason to be nervous when it confined the task of the 
pictorial teaching of scripture to artists, and the orthodox fol- 
lowers of Marx or Lenin have the same reason for apprehension 
when modern poets undertake to spread the gospel. 

The fact is that natural piety toward the experientially given, 
whether it be a theoretical conception, a human experience, or a 
material object, is foreign to the artist, who is not a reporter but a 
creator. Anything that God or nature, philosophy or science, 
politics or history, or art itself, can give him is not going to be 
accepted as something finished and as such to be respected. It is 
going to be reduced to the level of raw material for a new creation. 
Certainly works of art may and do exhibit the influence of ideas 
derived from non-artistic intellectual disciplines, but art is not a 
satisfactory method for popularizing such ideas. The sensuous 
embodiment which they receive at the hands of art does not make 
them easy; it makes them different. 

So far, then, we may conclude that, whatever be the cognitive © 
content of art, it is not satisfactorily interpreted as the mere trans- 
mission for easy comprehension of either the sensuous or the intel- 
lectual components of experience. A work of art always involves 
the imaginative transformation of the given. 

It is, however, possible to regard the artistic transformation of 
the given in various ways. We turn now to those theories con- 
cerning the cognitive content of art which hold that such trans- 
formations are in the interest of expressing the fundamental and 
inner nature of the actual. There are two radically opposed variants 
of this doctrine. One is the view that every work of art is the 
expression of the personality of the artist. The other is the view, 
in opposition to this, that art is the revelation of the objective 
truth about man or nature, the physical or psychical, but in some 
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profound visionary sense impossible to the superficial investiga- 
tions of science. 

The notion that art is the expression of the personality of the 
artist derives its plausibility from the fact that artists are generally 
uncooperative and sometimes highly eccentric and that many 
works of art seem to be concerned with the expression of the 
emotional implications of something. In addition, there is the fact 
that literary and artistic critics are concerned with the biography 
of artists in a way in which few scientists are concerned with the 
biography of scientists. But I doubt if all this warrants the con- 
clusion that art is predominantly the expression of the personality 
of artists. In the first place, it must be remembered that curiosity 
about the biography of artists is often an impertinent indulgence 
in gossip and sometimes a tacit confession on the part of the 
critic of inability to elucidate a work of art without recourse to 
extraneous and usually irrelevant material. Furthermore, it may 
be asked, what is the artist to us or we to him that we should care 
about the revelation of his idiosyncratic personality ? Putting aside 
the interest of friends, it would seem that we could be concerned 
only on the supposition that artists are unusual persons; but it is 
doubtful that we should judge them to be such except as they are 
the creators of works of art which are independently valuable. The 
works of an artist may, of course, be used as data for the inter- 
pretation of his personality ; but it seems evident that his hastily 
written letters also provide data, often more revealing, and proba- 
bly the psychiatrist at least would prefer to either of these the 
data provided by the unguarded flow of free association. 

Unfortunately, however, those who defend the objectivity of 
artistic content incline to an error of an opposite sort. The escape 
from the personal heresy has resulted more often than not in a 
flight into unsubstantiated claims. Critics begin to talk about the 
insight of artists: insight into the heart of reality, insight into 
deeper meanings than any grasped by science. The sciences most 
commonly depreciated by literary critics are the young social sci- 
ences, and that commendable modesty which prompts such scien- 
tists to admit with candor the limitations of their knowledge to 
date is actually used as a weapon against them. 
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Because science proceeds slowly and cautiously in the interests 
of precision, it is falsely and hastily assumed that scientists are 
content with their present knowledge, whereas, as we know, every 
scientist’s face is resolutely turned toward the future. But because 
the artist seems to be bold where the scientist is cautious he is 
credited with some mysterious power to penetrate to the heart of 
things. By individual insight he is supposed to know more about 
the actual world or at least about the nature of man than the 
disinterested cooperative labor of generations of scientists has 
uncovered. 

Clearly we must discriminate between the artistic and the scien- 
tific enterprises. The realm of art presents a pluralism of self- 
sufficient expressive utterances while science comprises an ever 
widening continuity of discourse. The activity of the artist, even 
though he may grow in power and wisdom, is, nevertheless, a 
discontinuity of excursions, while the activity of the scientist, 
even though he attacks new problems, is a single one-directional 
march. The failure to grasp these differences naturally results in 
our admiration for the artist with his goal achieved and our pity 
for the scientist who knows that he will never live to see even the 
frontiers of the promised land. 

But all attempts to seek, in the expressions of art, a deeper 
revelation of man or nature which escapes science and philosophy, 
must pause with some embarrassment before the phenomenon of 
artistic autonomy. The plain fact is that works of art are never 
competitive in the sense in which scientific hypotheses and philo- 
sophical theories may be. There is no doubt that it is possible to 
accept both Lucretius and Dante in a sense in which we cannot 
accept both Democritus and St. Thomas. Similarly, there is no 
catholicity of taste which can make it legitimate for a scientist 
to accept, without some higher synthetic principle of mediation, 
opposing interpretations of the same data. 

No doubt it sometimes seems as if philosophical discourse were 
identical with creative literature. We are all aware of the tendency 
of such philosophers as Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Bergson, and 
Mr. Santayana, to flee from the controversial battle into the sanc- 
tuary of poetic statement. But Nietzsche’s attack on Schopenhauer 
and Santayana’s attack on Bergson are evidence of the recogni- 
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tion that contradiction in philosophical doctrine does indeed neces- 
sitate choice, whereas radical diversity, amounting to incompati- 
bility, in the content of two different works of art does not necessi- 
tate rejection of either. 

No student of science or of philosophy would think of prac- 
tising that “willing suspension of disbelief” which is generally 
recognized as suitable in the approach to art. What does this 
suspension involve? It is not an uncritical acceptance of anything, 
for works of art must fulfill certain requirements though they are 
not those which we make of philosophical theories or scientific 
hypotheses. We expect a work of art to convince us, but not by 
argument and not by evidence. Its authenticity must be internal to 
its concrete sensuous presence. Given this authenticity, we accept 
it, and it seems that what we willingly suspend is not only our 
awareness of the lack of correspondence of the content to actuality 
but also our knowledge that other works of art express, with simi- 
lar authentic voices, different and often incompatible things. It is, 
of course, not only the poets who say incompatible things without 
mutual contradiction. Cézanne’s vision of three-dimensional space 
and of the objects in that space is radically incompatible with the 
vision of Turner. In passing from the music of Bach to the music 
of Debussy we realize that we have made a transition from one 
- world into another. We experience a like transition in passing from 
the cosmogony of Spinoza to that of Leibniz, but we know that 
- the latter transition generates an intellectual problem which the 
former does not. 

That art is no simple imitation or reproduction of nature is 
abundantly acknowledged. The legitimacy, indeed the desirability, 
of distortion in the interest both of design and of interpretation is 
freely conceded. What fails to be recognized in many critical 
quarters is the full consequence of this acknowledgment. It is 
repeatedly suggested that the infidelity to nature of the work of 
art as a whole is the very condition of its fidelity with regard to 
that particular aspect of actuality which it has chosen for emphasis 
or elaboration. The false assumption underlying this doctrine is 
that the articulations of art are all positive though partial. This 
would be plausible if art were abstract, but art is concrete and 
this involves outright negation rather than mere absence. In the 
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visual world of Cézanne’s creation the graceful vistas of Watteau’s 
landscapes are not merely absent or neglected ; they are specifically 
rejected. Sufficient attention to the negative as well as to the posi- 
tive assertions of works of art eliminates the error of supposing 
that artists, like scientists, aim at cooperative synthesis of know- 
ledge. 

Since the actual world is in fact what it is, if works of art 
reveal its nature, they must be either mutually compatible or mutu- 
ally contradictory. If they are the latter, the acceptance of one 
must necessitate the rejection of others. If they are the former, 
they must be capable of synthesis into larger more adequate or 
more inclusive wholes. But is it not equally implausible to say 
either that in accepting Lucretius we must reject Dante, or that 
we must seek some higher synthesis in which the partial but com- 
patible truths of both poets can find expression? Salvador Dali 
tells us that the two artists who have most influenced him are Ver- 
meer and da Vinci,—the luminous precision of Vermeer and the 
enigmatic suggestiveness of da Vinci. But it is clear that whatever 
be our high or low estimation of Dali, we do not expect to find in 
his work any synthesis which will enable us to transcend a thesis 
and an antithesis in the sense in which we might expect a scientific 
or a philosophical doctrine to include the partial insights of earlier 
theories. In art we do not look for or believe in any such synthesis. 

The only escape between the horns of the dilemma which tries to 
compel our assent either to the theory that art is subjective and the 
expression of the personality of the artist, or that art is objective 
and a revelation of the actual world, is to recognize that art is 
really neither of these, but the delineation of the possible. 

Of course “possibility” is a rather inclusive term. The statement 
that art is the delineation of the possible requires to be supple- 
mented by some differentiation of the various meanings of possi- 
bility. Terms such as actual, possible and impossible are adverbial 
expressions and refer to a mode of being of one entity considered 
in relation to others. A mode of being of entities in a togetherness 
implies, of course, a contextual situation. But what is a context? 
It is sometimes held that a context must be a context of discourse, 
which is to say that a context must be a conceptual context. This 
assumption, when developed, leads either to Hegelian idealism or to 
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one or another variety of epistemological scepticism. I confess I 
see no compelling reason for the assumption, and I suggest that we 
may recognize two quite different types of context, conceptual 
contexts and existential contexts. A conceptual context is a con- 
text of meanings related by some sort of logical order. An existen- 
tial context is a context of active substances or of events related 
by causal efficacy. It is true that existential contexts are known 
by means of conceptual contexts, but the description of a thing is 
not identical with the being of a thing. It is also true that a con- 
ceptual context, as it is part of the awareness of some mind or 
minds, is included in an existential context, but what is known 
is not identical with the knowing or with the effect of the knowing. 
Thus conceptual and existential contexts are not reducible one to 
the other. 

To be actual is to be operative within an existential context, 
that is, to be influenced and to exert influence in the sense of causal 
efficacy. To be possible is to be compossible with some existential 
or with some conceptual context. The possible, as it relates to an 
existential context, is the potential: the potential as capacity or 
tendency. This actually possible is sometimes called real possi- 
bility. The possible, as it relates to a conceptual context, may be 
called ideal possibility. I suggest that such ideal possibility may be 
classified as follows: (1) the formally possible, as, for example, 
in pure mathematics; (2) the hypothetical, as, for example, in 
scientific theory—this is the statement of what is probably actual ; 
(3) the alternative, presented as I believe in art—this is an 
internally coherent or compossible scheme presented as alternative 
to the actual. 

A great deal of time and an enormous amount of human energy 
have been devoted to the development of all three of these. If we 
ask why, the answer as it relates to inquiries of which science is 
representative is clearest and most obviously satisfactory. Man 
wishes to know the nature of things for the sake of orientation, 
prediction and control as well as for the satisfaction of curiosity. 
But what can be said about such enterprises as, for example, pure 
mathematics on the one hand, and art, as I have interpreted it, on 
the other? What is the justification for a preoccupation with pos- 
sibility for its own sake? Nothing is so unfashionable today as 
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the “art for art’s sake” doctrine, since it is considered immoral 
to be caught anywhere in the vicinity of an ivory tower. Perhaps 
the pure mathematician has escaped denunciation only because the 
shocking extent of his purity has evaded popular notice. The an- 
swer regarding both mathematics and art could be: “but for delight 
their sole compulsion”. This answer, however, though true, is not — 
complete. The full answer is that the delight in question is a cogni- 
tive satisfaction since insight regarding the possible is insight into 
reality. | 

Both artistic and mathematical possibilities, as ideals of orderly 
structure, can furnish norms for practical life: schemes and pat- 
terns in terms of which man can organize his emotions or his 
thoughts, control behavior or build bridges. But it must be empha- 
sized that this value in application requires that these possibilities 
be initially developed without regard for such application. Ac- 
commodation to the actual does not constitute the only disciplinary 
influence upon the human imagination. In fact, freedom from such 
accommodation engenders its own responsibilities. 

Mr. G. H. Hardy in a recent book, A Mathematician’s Apology 
(Cambridge University Press, 1940), has presented criteria for 
mathematical excellence which, I think, apply equally to art. These 
are seriousness and beauty. Seriousness means generality and 
depth ; beauty means unexpectedness combined with inevitability 
and economy. Obviously, if what is presented to us purports to be a 
true account of some phase or aspect of the actual, we will be 
interested in it even if it seems to be something unimportant, such 
as the color of the tip of the wing of a certain species of bird. But 
if what is presented to us is something which makes no claim to 
describe the actual, it must be intrinsically interesting; the prime 
requirement is that it be, or appear to be, non-trivial. 

With regard to art, requirements of beauty mean that, for one 
thing, a work of art must have novelty and freshness. If we find 
these lacking, we accuse the artist of failure in originality. Then 
it must have inevitability; that is, it must seem convincing as a 
possibility ; it must have the appearance of authenticity. If we find 
this lacking, we say that it is false; but obviously we do not mean 
false to the actual, since what we know to be false in this sense 
can still have artistic authenticity. Finally, it must have economy: 
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every element included must make its contribution to the effect of 
the whole. If we find this lacking, we say that it is disorganized. 
Seriousness is a criterion which differentiates greater from lesser 
works of art. Serious does not, of course, mean solemn. It im- 
plies range and depth. Range is richness and variety of included 
content. Depth is concentration of meaning in such a way as to 
provide levels of meaning within the same work of art. Depth is 
complexity on a vertical scale as range is complexity on a horizon- 
tal scale. The criteria of seriousness and beauty are not indepen- 
dent, since the artistic ideal is the achievement of novelty with 
generality and of inevitability and economy with depth. 

The analogy, which I have drawn, between fine art and pure 
mathematics is intended to emphasize that the knowledge of the 
possible can be interesting and important in its own right and that 
although both art and mathematics are free from the requirement 
of accommodation to the actual, which is characteristic of science, 
nevertheless they must satisfy criteria of their own which, though 
different, are no less rigorous. Analogy, however, does not imply 
identity, and it is essential to indicate the important difference be- 
tween art and mathematics both as to method and as to purpose. 
Mathematics is formal and abstract; art is sensuous and concrete. 
The former is expressible in signs while the latter commonly 
employs symbols. 

To understand the sensuous symbolic expressions of art, it is 
important to distinguish the genuine symbol from the mere sign. 
Mathematics commonly uses the visual presentation of numbers, 
letters, and diagrams. These are sometimes called symbols but 
they are not genuine symbols; they are merely signs. A sign is a 
passageway to something else; it is a selfeffacing means to some 
insight which lies beyond it. It is diaphanous and transparent. A 
symbol is substantial and opaque. It does not point to something 
else ; it holds its meaning within itself. The relation of the sign to 
what it signifies is a matter of convention, whereas the symbol 
must be, or at least appear to be, the suitable and natural vehicle 
of the meaning which it embodies; that is, it must in some sense 
resemble what it means. This is why signs function most effec- 
tively when they efface themselves, when they are as transparent 
as possible, allowing the perceiver to pass directly to the meaning. 
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But symbols, being vessels and repositories of meaning, demand 
attention; their presentational appearance is important. Further, 
signs commonly belong within a system such that some signs may 
be substituted for others without loss of meaning, as I + 2 is 
equivalent in meaning to 3, and a technical term is equivalent 
to its definition. But symbols are commonly solitary and cannot 
be substituted for one another without radical change of meaning. 

The artist must exert a highly sustained creative energy to pre- 
vent his symbols from degenerating into mere signs. In poetry this 
is the effort to keep metaphor alive. The struggle of the poet is to 
maintain language full-bodied, solid, and inescapably present. The 
creative effort for sustained symbolic expression in plastic art 
is manifest in the effort to resist iconographical reduction. For 
once a work of plastic art becomes an icon, whether religious or 
secular, the observer tends to look through the sensuous material 
to grasp some meaning which lies beyond. 

It is the nature of abstract signs that they can be used again 
and again without alteration and impoverishment, but it is the 
nature of concrete sensuous symbols that they must be constantly 
and freshly recreated for each individual work of art. It is true, 
of course, that creative advance in mathematics often necessitates 
the invention of new signs, but once these signs have been in- 
vented they become the common property of all mathematicians 
and can be used over and over indefinitely. Symbols reemployed 
must wear their symbolic expressiveness with a difference. If the 
artist can achieve this difference, the imaginative invocation of 
former artistic expressions which can be effected through the 
employment of similar symbols is a common method of increasing 
the seriousness, that is, the range and depth, of artistic expression. 
An example of this is the rose of Dante’s Paradiso. But this man- 
ner of handling symbols, although it is perhaps the best means 
of creating complicated fusions of expressive meaning, is not 
indispensable, Artists, like cultural epochs, differ with respect to 
the value which they place upon tradition. And, although this is 
a factor which is reflected in their work, it is irrelevant to the 
question of their importance as artists. Thus novel and isolated 
symbols will function just as effectively if they fulfill the essential 
requirements of symbols, that is, if they are made to appear as the 
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natural, necessary and inevitable sensuous vehicles of the mean- 
ing which they express. 

This discrimination between sign and symbol provides the key 
to the differentiation between mathematical and artistic possibili- 
ties. Mathematical possibilities, being communicated and devel- 
oped by signs, are both formal and systematic. The pure mathe- 
matician is one who spreads his wings, ascends to his Platonic 
heaven and remains there. His interest is confined to a highly 
abstract order of the possible, namely, the logical order of mani-— 
folds. His interest is satisfied by intellectual intuition, and he ex- 
periences no urge to actualize these insights in concrete sensuous 
material. 

The artist, however, is, or aspires to be, a demiurgos. He seeks 
to create some ideal possibility by the process of working through 
some sensuous material. He cannot create a world, but he can 
create, in a work of art, an isolated selfsufficient structure which 
often impresses us as being a windowless monad which mirrors 
a world. Of course the consequence of this appetite in the artist 
for actualization is that the realm of art cannot hope to rival the 
systematic character of mathematics but presents an irreducible 
pluralism of unique visions. 

The independent individuality of art-objects has always been 
recognized, but it is important to notice that this independence is 
twofold. In the first place, in spite of the integrating influence of 
artistic tradition, works of art are independent of one another. 
They cannot be synthesized and they cannot be rigorously sys- 
tematized. The internality of relations within the work of art is 
in sharp contrast to the externality of relations of the art-object 
as a whole to other works of art. In the second place, the work of 
art is independent of the actual world of which, by virtue of its 
sensuous embodiment, it seems to be a part. In a sense it may 
appear paradoxical to urge this, for, if the aim of the artist has 
been properly described as the attempt to actualize a possibility 
in sensuous material, then surely, as actualized, it becomes a part 
of the actual world. In one way it does, but in another way it 
does not. 

‘It is of the first importance to recognize this distinction. In so 
far as we consider a work of art either as a physical thing or as a 
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product of human activity and an object of human appreciation, 
it certainly belongs to the context of nature or to the context of 
social culture. The recognition that a picture is also paint and 
canvas and so a natural object capable of physical and chemical 
analysis and subject to natural changes is current and hardly 
needs elaboration. But the recognition that a work of art is a 
cultural product has often been a source of considerable misun- 
derstanding. Of course the artist is a human being and a social 
creature. Of course the culture of his period influences him; his 
imagination has to work within the limits set by the raw material, 
physical and social, available to him. Obviously, works of art are 
cultural products which, in turn, produce effects on audiences and 
are causally efficacious in modifying social life. A social psycholo- 
gist, sociologist or historian would be bound to regard works of 
art as cultural data. It would be ridiculous to deny either the 
propriety of this or its importance. Nevertheless it is essential to 
differentiate the question: What is a work of art and what does 
it express? from the question: What influences of the cultural 
period are reflected in this work of art and how did this work of 
art influence those who knew it? It is evident that these are dif- 
ferent questions. It must further be remembered that the second 
question can be appropriately asked with regard to any intellectual 
product: the differential calculus, the Nicean creed, the theory of 
relativity. To say, correctly, that all this is cultural data is not to 
say that this is nothing but cultural data. It is surely obvious 
that before one can deal with Aristotelian philosophy, Christian 
theology or Newtonian science as cultural patterns, one must first 
understand them as philosophy, as theology, as science. The same 
is true with regard to art. A work of art may be regarded spe- 
cifically as a work of art, or it may be regarded as a cultural 
or as a physical thing. From either of the latter points of view, it 
is a part of the context of the world, but considered specifically 
as a work of art it is an isolated structure which, though present 
in the actual world, is not of it. 
_ One of the most impressive characteristics of the art-object is 
its boundary. Such an object may appear to possess an indefinite 
richness of internal depth and range, but it always has a boundary 
which isolates it from all other entities including other works of 
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art. The so called temporal works of art are no exception. Every 
musical composition and every poem begins and ends and so returns 
upon itself. It never just commences and ceases. When it is thor- 
oughly understood, every part is heard in the totality of the whole. 
It is surrounded by silence or at least by irrelevancy as pictures 
are surrounded by their frames. Thus works of art, present as 
physical things and present as cultural products, are, nevertheless, 
as works of art, imaginative vistas out of the actual. To enter into 
the contem:lation of a work of art is to pass through the context 
of the actual to the appreciation of a unique, discontinuous possi- 
bility. 

That works of art, though present in the actual world, are not 
really of it, is not always recognized, This is because of the fact 
that many of the possibilities revealed by art are fairly close to 
actuality. The imaginative possibility may vary from actuality very 
conspicuously or only slightly. Fantastic art differs from so called 
realistic art only in this sense. The criteria by which works of art 
are judged more or less excellent should be irrelevant to the con- 
sideration of how close or how remote they are to the actual. The 
development of photography has brought this matter vividly home 
to the pictorial artist. It is unfortunate that there is no comparable 
invention capable of making it equally impressive to the literary 
artist. Poets have always known it, but prosewriters of fiction do 
not always understand what fiction is. The modern world is full 
of novelists who are not artists. They want to write sociological 
treatises without submitting to the discipline of science. Thus they 
produce ambiguous works which make no attempt to meet either 
the rigorous requirements of art or the rigorous requirements of 
science. 

A work of art presents a possibility which, because it is not 
abstract but concrete, must be regarded not as a schematism of or 
for the actual, but rather as an alternative to it. However, I do not 
think that we can insist that it must be conceived as an alternative 
to one aspect of the actual rather than another. Of course it is man 
who creates art and man is, naturally, interested in himself. It is 
a fact that perhaps the majority of works of art are concerned with 
the revelation of possibilities of human experience. The greater 
part of literature is concerned with what men might say and feel 
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and think if they were unusually articulate or unusually sensitive 
or unusually representative in some way, and if the world that 
surrounded them and the events which influenced them were, 
whether fantastic or naturalistic, at any rate subject to a rigorous 
economical selfenclosed organization. Similarly, some music is 
expressive of what joy and sorrow would be like if it sounded 
in complicated harmonious patterns, and so forth. But I think that 
theorists who insist that artistic insight is always sub specie hu- 
manitatis are committed to too extreme a position. It is true that 
certain works of plastic art which present an artistic alternative to 
the non-human world of nature are elaborate experiments in 
anthropomorphism,—nature as it might be if it had human purpose 
and were subject to human emotion. But this is not always the 
case. Many such works of art have no humanistic reference and 
are the presentation of how some aspect of the natural world 
might have appeared if it were simply more rigorously organized, 
more selfsufficient, and, as a mere spectacle, more interesting. 

Finally, we must remember that there are works of art which 
present artistic possibilities not capable of being considered as 
imaginative reconstructions of man or nature in any obvious sense: 
arabesque designs, so called abstract pictorial art, and a good deal 
of music. This is the exploitation of sensuous material for the 
presentation of intricate, elaborate, autonomous schemes of order. 
Such works of art seem more analogous to the patterns of mathe- 
matical structure than to anything in the actual world. But these 
patterns are not formal possibilities ; they are not variables which 
might be satisfied by any one of a range of values. They are 
sensuous symbols of what might have been a causally efficacious, 
integrated part of the natural world if nature had seen fit to achieve 
something more than crystal-formation or birdsong. 

Artistic possibilities may be developed for the realization of a 
variety of ends and the expression of a variety of values. An 
artist may have a moral purpose which he presents positively, 
through idealization, or negatively, through satire. He may wish 
to offer a commentary on life or on the civilization of his time, or 
he may wish merely to liberate a fantastic imagination. His work 
may involve an act of religious devotion or the vicarious gratifica- 
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tion of a thwarted desire. There is no limit or end to the secondary 
purposes which may be involved. 

The primary purpose, however, is to create an object which has 
artistic value. It is exclusively by reference to this value that art 
may be said to be “a spirited protest against nature” and to present 
a concrete alternative to the actual which is intrinsically significant 
and valuable because it is better than the actual. To be better, by 
this standard, is to achieve plenitude and richness with structural 
selfsufficiency. Otherwise expressed, it means to achieve intensional 
depth and concentration of expressive meaning with extensional 
limitation and isolated finality. The Leibnizian God no doubt in- 
tended that his best of all possible worlds should achieve this unity 
in variety and be a work of art, but no actual world containing 
real individuals and changing through time can fulfill this aesthetic 
ideal. The compossible schemes, which are works of art, must 
remain possibilities, and possibilities isolated and irreducibly plural. 

Possibility as it enters into the structure of such discourse as 
science, philosophical cosmology, and natural theology, is an en- 
tirely different matter. All three enterprises are concerned with 
what is taken to be actual. Consequently, in all three, reference 
must be made, at some point, to empirical data. Of course nobody 
supposes that knowledge of matter of fact concerning the actual 
is to be féund neat, pure and uncontaminated through some 
translucent form of empirical observation. Facts are never dis- 
covered except under the illumination of some guiding theoretical 
conception. But theoretical conceptions must prove their explana- 
tory adequacy by saving the phenomena of experience. In attempt- 
ing to disclose the nature of the actual, science has its useful fictions, 
its ideal constructs, its norms of reference, and its imaginative 
flights. Cosmology and theology may use metaphor and symbol and 
the imaginative schemes of either may outrun the empirical evi- 
dence. Even if all meaningful statement in any of these disciplines 

‘embraces both logical structure and hypothetical formulation and 
hence contains some ineradicable reference to possibility, never- 
theless there remains a great difference between the exploitation 
of the possible as a means of arriving at the description, explana- 
tion, prediction, or control of the actual, and the exploitation of 
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the actual as a means of arriving at the delineation of the possible. 

The argument of this paper may be summarized as follows. In 
the first place, it seems evident that art does reveal something to 
us; it has a cognitive content; it affords knowledge. The fact that 
art moves us, that we respond emotionally to it, cannot, I think, 
be interpreted to mean either that art is a mere emotional stimu- 
lant or that it is the mere expression of emotion. For many things 
are efficacious in producing emotion—bombs and whisky no less 
than art—and, though art may indeed express emotion, no artist 
can express emotion 4 propos of nothing. There must be some 
cognitive core, some insight as a focus for emotion. But if we ask: 
What is it that art reveals?, and if, in seeking an answer, we turn 
as we should to the scrutiny of works of art, we find that we are 
confronted by an irreducible pluralism of selfsufficient, inde- 
pendent visions. There is neither community of discourse, on the 
one hand, nor conflict and competition, on the other. If art were, 
fundamentally, a revelation of the actual world, it would seem that 
we should find in our attitude toward it the tendency, evident in our 
attitude toward science, metaphysics, and theology, to seek some 
intelligible unity either by rejection and selection or by a higher 
synthesis which transcends and supplants what it absorbs. Yet it 
seems to be an empirical fact that in art we experience no urge 
in this direction. Art is welcomed in its pluralistic diversity. This 
being so, we could consider the hypothesis that art is pluralistic 
because each work of art is the expression of a purely individual 
and personal point of view. But though in some cases we can find 
the artist in his work, in many cases we cannot, and the chief fact 
which discredits the hypothesis is that an interest in art seems 
to be qualitatively quite a different thing from an interest in 
personality. Any interest we may have in the personality of an 
artist is derived from our initial interest in the work of art for 
itself. 


Hence I suggest that, although a work of art is made out of 
sensuous material, which, as such, belongs to the actual world, and 
although it exhibits traces of the influence of the artist’s life and 
his culture, nevertheless its prime purpose is to present to us, 
through sensuous symbolism, an ideal possibility. A work of art 
is, in a way, an addition to the actual, but an addition which, how- 
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ever it may be integrated as a cultural product, resists integration 
specifically as a work of art. As a work of art it is a selfenclosed 
isolated structure. To enter into the contemplation of it is to leave 
the context of the actual and to comprehend a concrete alternative 
as a possibility. 

The ultimate object of philosophical inquiry is reality. Unless 
the real is construed as the perishing occurrence of the moment, 
it must embrace the possible as well as the actual. Consequently, 
an interest in the possible for its own sake should be recognized as 
philosophically justified. A liberal mind is surely one which is not 
tied irrevocably and exclusively to the present or to the actual. One 
of the valuable functions of history is that it is a means of freeing 
us from a too exclusive concern with the present. But pure 
mathematics and fine art are, in their different ways, even more 
significant as freeing us from an exclusive preoccupation with the 
actual. It is not a question of a mere happy escape from the slings 
and arrows of our immediate fortune. It is a question of a philo- 
sophic comprehension of the real in its manifestation as the in- 
trinsically interesting possible. 

DorotHy 


WELLs COLLEGE 


BENEVOLENCE AND VIRTUE 


F RANCIS HUTCHESON’S genial and charming Inquiry 

concerning the Original of our Ideas of Virtue or Moral Good 
(1725) is well known to students of moral philosophy and there 
is no need to review its contents in general. The purpose of this 
paper is rather to discuss, as if they were contemporary theories, 
two propositions which are easily detached from the context in 
which they occur and which have a sufficient initial plausibility 
to render them attractive hypotheses even today. The two proposi- 
tions, which, as a matter of fact, happen to be the basic teachings 
of Hutcheson’s Inquiry, are: 

(1) That disinterested benevolence is the essence of moral good- 

ness, and, 

(2) That man has a moral sense. | 
The two propositions are intimately related since both benevolence 
and moral sense are either emotions or emotional expressions and 
the two assertions together constitute an emotional theory of 
morals. We shall find that both theories demand certain qualifica- 
tions before they can be accepted. 


According to Hutcheson, virtue is benevolence. The theory of 
the dominance of selflove had gained acceptance, not only by the 
followers of Hobbes and Mandeville, but also by Locke; it had 
become a part of Christian orthodoxy. Locke had supposed that 
each man seeks only his own happiness and is guided into the paths 
of righteousness by fear of punishment. “Moral good and evil”, 
he says, “are only the conformity and disagreement of our volun- 
tary actions to some law, whereby good and evil is drawn on us 
from the will and power of the lawmaker.” Man is subjected to 
three laws, the divine, civil, and philosophical, the latter being the 
law of “opinion and reputation”. The Earl of Shaftesbury (Jnquiry 
concerning Virtue or Merit, 1699) rejected this merely prudential 
and legalistic theory of morals and proclaimed the reality and 
beauty of what we have come to call altruism. Hutcheson was, in 
essentials, a follower of Shaftesbury, but elaborated a more analytic 
and subtly argumentative statement of the new philosophy. The 

* Essay, Book II, Ch. xxviii. 
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discussion of “egoism and altruism”, to be found in most modern 
ethical textbooks, is a continuation of this eighteenth-century 
controversy ; contemporary writers generally agree that altruism, 
i.e., disinterested benevolence, is possible and, in many cases, 
actual. Altruism is compared to hunger and thirst; it is an “ex- 
ternally directed propensity”, an “anhedonic desire”. Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson were the founders of this now generally accepted 
doctrine. Nevertheless it is only fair to Locke and other philosophic 
egoists to point out that, where a man finds his happiness in serving 
others, he does not knowingly diminish his own happiness. Altru- 
ism is to be distinguished from selfsacrifice; to practice self- 
sacrifice the altruist must, with conscious intention, drive the knife 
into his own flesh and choose either misery or less happiness for 
himself. The question, How is it possible for a man to act against 
his own interest?, is today rather forgotten than answered ; phi- 
losophers of the past found in the paradox a potent argument for 
the necessity of religion. We merely mention the problem and turn 
to Hutcheson’s definition of virtue. . 

Virtue is moral goodness. Moral goodness is sharply distin- 
guished from natural good. The former is defined as “some quality 
apprehended in actions which procures approbation and love toward 
the actor from those who receive no advantage from the action”. 
Natural good, on the other hand, is explained as follows: “The 
pleasure of any sensible perceptions of any kind gives our first idea 
of natural good or happiness and then all objects which are apt 
to excite this pleasure are called immediately good. Those objects 
which may procure others immediately pleasant are called advan- 
tageous ; and we pursue both kinds from a view of interest or self- 
love.”? Natural good, then, is defined hedonistically and moral good 
in terms of “approbation and love”. We note the contrast implied 
to ancient ethics as well as to recent theories based on the concept 
of ed3atuovia, an indiscriminate conglomeration of pleasure, moral 
goodness, intellectual excellence, social position, good manners, 
economic status, and personal appearance. All these things are 
good in some sense, and selfrealizationists assume that they are 


* Hutcheson, An Inquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil, 1725; Selby- 
Bigge, British Moralists 1, 69-70. 
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good in the same sense. Hutcheson, however, draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the pleasure or happiness which we seek for ourselves 
from selflove and that goodness or excellence which gains us the 
esteem of disinterested spectators. Natural good is contained within 
the individual self; it has no essential reference to a spectator. 
Moral excellence or “virtue”, on the other hand, is defined by 
reference to the emotions of an onlooker, who may, however, be 
identical with the agent himself. It is simply that quality which 
does as a matter of fact procure “approbation and love”. Hutcheson 
discovers, in the course of the /nquiry, that the quality of actions 
which gains the approval of the disinterested judge is always be- 
nevolence. He, therefore, defends the proposition that virtue is 
benevolence. 

The statement that virtue is benevolence might be understood 
in such a fashion as to render the spectator and his emotions 
superfluous. Benevolence or altruism is a feature which actions 
either possess or do not possess as a simple matter of fact, and to 
discover whether an action is benevolent or not we must use the 
usual methods of intelligence by which, in general, we discover 
the motives of others and of ourselves. The point may be expressed 
by saying that the words morally good and benevolent are not 
equivalent in meaning even though it should happen that they are 
to be applied to the same actions. Morally good is a term expressive 
of approval, i.e., of a certain emotional appreciation; benevolent 
is a descriptive or neutral term which may or may not be applicable 
to any given action. Still it may be said, by way of objection, that 
morally good does not contain in its explicit meaning any reference 
to the emotions of a spectator; many persons use the phrase or 
some equivalent term of praise without consciously referring to 
themselves as feeling emotions. The situation is similar to that 
which prevails with reference to the secondary qualities of bodies. 
The word red does not contain a reference to a spectator, and yet, 
according to the familiar theory of Locke, red as a quality of a 
body is merely a power of producing such and such a sensation. 
The naive meanings of the names of secondary qualities and of 
ethical values are distinguishable felt qualities. This fact, however, 
is not incompatible with such a theory as that of Hutcheson, which 
asserts that, whatever the formal meaning of ethical predicates 
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may be, the basis of their application is always, directly or indi- 
rectly, some form of emotional experience. 

Hutcheson’s position may be analytically developed as follows. 
Benevolence is an objective trait of some actions. These actions 
have the power of calling forth “approbation and love”, and, as 
possessing this power, they have moral goodness. When an action 
is being actually appreciated it appears in a “glow” or “warmth” 
which is moral goodness as an experienced quality ; it is the actual:- 
zation of the power just referred to. However, it is in accordance 
with the normal use of language to refer to the power of producing 
approval and disapproval as moral goodness, rather than to the 
fitful “glow” which occurs as a felt quality during a moment of 
appreciation. The latter is treated by ordinary language as being 
the “appearance” or “manifestation” of the power. Thus the 
potentiality of an experience is conveniently treated as the deeper 
lying reality which explains the experience itself. This is a trick 
of language of which many examples can be found. When we 
understand the illusion we see that moral goodness and badness are 
relative or triadic qualities of actions, ascribed to them by the 
emotions of spectators; they are not intrinsic or selfexistent 
features. They are “there” for a certain class of spectators, just as 
the attractiveness of a bed is real to a tired man but is changed 
into its opposite to a long confined invalid. The relativism im- 
plicit in this theory of moral goodness was mitigated for the think- 
ers of the eighteenth century by their belief in the uniformity of 
human nature; all men, Hutcheson believed, approve of benevo- 
lence whenever and wherever it occurs ; they differ merely in their 
opinions as to what actions are benevolent and also as to what 
actions, however benevolent they may be, are truly beneficent. 

One may question whether the clause of the definition of moral 
goodness which runs “from those who receive no advantage from 
the action” is necessary or important. We grant more “approbation 
and love” to those who freely serve us than to those who so serve 
our friends or strangers. As Hutcheson points out, we feel differ- 
ently with regard to a “fruitful field” or “a commodious habita- 
tion” than we do concerning a generous friend. In the latter case 
we have a sense of gratitude. If a person aids another than our- 
selves we feel toward him, as Hume was shortly to make clear, a 
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sympathetic gratitude. In both cases we ascribe to these kind per- 
sons, on the basis of our emotional response, an inner personal 
goodness. The guodness predicated by a detached spectator and 
that predicated by a grateful beneficiary do not differ as felt quali- 
ties, save that the former is felt less strongly. The term moral in 
moral approval presupposes a public or detached point of view. 
If my “approbation and love” depends merely on a favor done to 
me, I cannot expect others to share my feelings. The words morally 
good applied to actions stand for some characteristic which pos- 
sesses at least a quasi-objectivity, in that there is a belief that the 
action will be publicly approved, that is, approved by all spectators 
who have a normal degree of benevolence toward their fellow 
creatures. Nevertheless the felt goodness is the same whether we 
feel it because of good done us or towards strangers, whose inter- 
ests we may expect people in general, as benevolent spectators, to 
sympathize with. 
Let us now consider the proposition that the one quality of 
actions which calls forth approval is benevolence. The first point 
to be noted is the distinction between external rightness and inner 
goodness as applied to actions. This somewhat corresponds to 
Kant’s distinction between actions in accordance with duty and 
actions for the sake of duty. Thus as a legislator or as a citizen I 
may vote the right way (that is, the socially useful way) because 
of a bribe. The law of conduct or definition of rightness, implicit 
in Hutcheson’s system, is properly described as the law of benefi- 
cence: Always act so as to produce the greatest amount of good 
for humanity.* The beneficent action, however, does not necessarily 


* The passage in which Hutcheson comes closest to propounding utili- 
tarianism is the following: “In comparing the moral qualities of actions, in 
order to regulate our election among various actions proposed, or to find 
out which of them has the greatest moral excellency, we are led by our 
moral sense of virtue to judge thus: that in equal degrees of happiness 
expected to proceed from the action, the virtue is in proportion to the 
number of persons to whom the happiness shall extend; (and here the 
dignity or moral importance of persons may compensate numbers) and in 
equal numbers, the virtue is as the quantity of the happiness or natural 
good; or that the virtue is in a compound ratio of the quantity of g 
and the number of enjoyers. In the same manner the moral evil or vice is 
as the degree of misery and number of sufferers; so that, that action is 
best which procures the greatest happiness for the \Breatest numbers; an 
that worst, which, in like manner, occasions misery”, Inquiry, Section ill, 
- cit. I 106-7. The roundabout statement of the law of beneficence which 

utcheson gives is due to the fact that the moral sense, unlike the practical 
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spring from benevolence. Hutcheson’s word virtue is ambiguous 
in that it may refer either to an inner goodness of motive or to 
external rightness or moral legality. Mere prudence or selflove 
may cause us to do the beneficent action, either to gain an external 
reward or to enjoy the pleasure of being generous. Such actions 
would not exemplify moral goodness for Hutcheson any more than 
for Kant. The good will is essential but the good will of Hutcheson 
is a will to the good of others or of society as a whole; it is not 
the Kantian will to lawfulness as such. To be morally good an 
action must flow from some “affection toward rational agents”. 
This “affection toward rational agents” may be understood to 
include not merely a will to produce the happiness of particular 
persons but a will to produce the welfare of society as a whole, 
which, of course, includes our own. But in such a case we must not 
seek our own happiness as such but merely as part of the general 
good. If we seek our own happiness, even in a blameless fashion, 
we, to that extent, decline in moral goodness; yet, ex hypothesi, 
we do no wrong. 

Is it our duty to be morally good? A contemporary British in- 
tuitionist maintains that it is not our duty to do certain things 
from certain motives, but only to do certain things.* Our duty 
consists, he maintains, in doing what is right. Moral goodness, on 
the other hand, involves acting from certain laudable motives, such 
as Hutcheson’s benevolence. We may apply Ross’ distinction, in 
criticism of Hutcheson, by pointing out that, since moral goodness 
consists, according to Hutcheson, in acting from benevolence, it is 
doubtful whether moral goodness is within our power. We do not 
seem able to switch benevolence on and off like an electric light. 
It may be our duty to do certain things which are likely to result 
in our being more benevolent. But then our duty consists in doing 
these things rather than in being more benevolent. We choose this 
or that alternative action because we have certain desires; we do 
not choose our characters or our desires, but only our actions. 


reason of Kant, does not directly legislate with regard to actions; it 
merely ascribes moral goodness or badness to men with reference to their 
motives. It may be remarked in passing that Hutcheson pushed the mathe- 
matical treatment of morals much further than Bentham did about half 
a century later; see Hutcheson’s elaborate moral equations in this same 


tion. 
*Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford University Press, 1930) 5. 
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If we are moved by benevolence, so much the better; but if we 
are moved merely by prudence we may still do the action which 
is truly beneficent and therefore right. Whether we are morally 
good or evil would seem to depend largely on our innate disposi- 
tion shaped by various environmental factors ; surely men who are 
not benevolent consciously make themselves benevolent only to a 
negligible extent; it follows that, defining “virtue” in these terms, 
we must conclude that the goodness or badness of our characters 
is largely out of our hands. The good man is he who happens to 
have inherited, or acquired through education, or the example 
of others, a kind disposition; other men may, if they choose, do 
what is right, i.e., act so as to produce the greatest possible amount 
of happiness. Ex hypothesi, however, they cannot do so from 
benevolence. If they act in this way “in order to be morally good” 
they still do not act from benevolence and hence are not, in terms 
of Hutcheson’s thesis, morally good. One can appreciate, from this 
angle, the advantages of the alternative supposition, advanced by 
rationalistic formalism, that “virtue” consists in doing right be- 
cause it is right. Here too we must ask whether the desire to do 
what is right because it is right is a desire which we simply happen 
to have either because of innate character or of education; can 
we give ourselves such a desire if we do not already have it? The 
answer given by ethical formalism is in terms of free will; to do 
what is right because it is right is not to act under the sway of any 
“natural inclination” however “amiable” it may be; it is an exer- 
cise of pure spontaneity. Kant, consequently, does not define the 
good will in terms of motive but in terms of the ma.rim, i.e., the 
formal character of the intention of the act. This is because the 
morally good action is and must be for Kant unmotivated, a super- 
natural manifestation of pure freedom. If this conclusion is para- 
doxical, we need not be surprised; it is a logical deduction from 
a value-judgment of a sort which has no standing in a system of 
naturalism ; we must either avoid such value-judgments or expect 
to be led to conclusions which are fantastic from the standpoint 
of scientific psychology. Hutcheson’s theory, in so far as it identifies 
moral goodness with benevolence, is at least free from this diffi- 
culty. For him men are good if their characters call forth “approba- 
tion and love” even though these characters are themselves unchosen 
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by their possessors ; the goodness of which he speaks, however, is 
merely a relativistic seeming-quality, not an absolute or intrinsic 
feature of either actions or men. 

Still it may be said that benevolence is not the only good motive, 
or, as Hutcheson puts it, the “motive of virtue”. We may keep a 
promise merely because we have promised or return a favor merely 
because we have received one. No doubt in practice such actions 
often have a prudential motive; perhaps some obscure, deeply 
buried fear of punishment is their real motive. Hutcheson’s posi- 
tion is clear enough; virtue or moral goodness does not belong to 


actions in so far as they spring from conscious or unconscious — 


fear of evil consequences to oneself, but only to the extent that a 
will to the social good is contained in such actions. The moral sense 
discovers nothing lovable in actions whose motive is something 
other than love. If there is moral goodness in promise-keeping or 
truth-telling it must be because there is a desire to maintain the 
social good by acting according to maxims believed to tend toward 
it. But it may be said that this is an improbable, farfetched, motive 
and that the motive for keeping a promise, if not either fear or 
a desire to benefit the promisee, is more a desire to maintain our 
selfrespect. We feel that the soundness and strength of our very 
being would be sapped were we to neglect our commitments ; this 
motive is neither general nor particular altruism but an “effort to 
conserve one’s own being” in a spiritual sense quite distinct from 
the biological urge to selfpreservation. Such a sense of honor as 
a motive awakens the approval of the disinterested spectator quite 
as much as the outpourings of benevolence. As a criticism of 
Hutcheson, then, we may say that benevolence is, at least, not the 
only “motive of virtue”, but that a desire to retain one’s selfrespect, 
i.e., the integrity, soundness and unity of one’s own character, must 
also be counted a good motive. 

The identification of virtue with benevolence may be attacked 
from inother angle. The word benevolence commonly stands for 
kindness, charity, or generosity: a wish to assist certain specific 
individuals. But there is another meaning of the term in which it 
stands for a will to promote the good of society as a whole. This 
motive is also called loyalty, patriotism, or public spirit. When 
men are devoted to the true welfare of society they practice an 
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impartial benevolence, which includes a strict adherence to laws 
making for the common good; benevolence in this sense restrains 
the partial and unwise generosity of the indulgent judge or parent. 
This motive is a rational benevolence and includes the thought of 
law within itself. It is a will to serve society according to a con- 
ceived system of impartial law. Now it is clear from certain pas- 
sages that Hutcheson sometimes had this more complex type of 
benevolence in mind; the point is dealt with in connection with the 
problem of selflove. Actions which flow from selflove and yet 
show no want of benevolence are, says Hutcheson, indifferent to 
the moral sense. The phrase “a want of benevolence” presupposes 
the notion of a certain standard or proper amount of benevolence; 
in other words, a social system of some sort. “Our reason can 
indeed discover certain bounds, within which we may not only act 
from self-love, consistently with the good of the whole, but every 
mortal’s acting thus within these bounds for his own good is abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the whole; and the want of such 
selflove would be universally pernicious.”® Selflove is thus essen- 
tial for the good of the whole. The point is developed further when 
Hutcheson comes to discuss rights, especially the rights of pro- 
perty. Nine tenths of the things useful to men, he says, are due to 
their labors; it is necessary that we follow a system according 
to which men are not deprived of the product of their industry; 
a system of private property is necessary and within this system 
the motive of private advantage is absolutely essential. There is 
then a domain of legitimate egoism demanded by the good of the 
whole. Benevolence cannot be unrestrained. But, if benevolence has 
proper bounds, it follows that it cannot be identical with virtue, 
for it would be absurd to say that a man can have too much virtue. 
We can escape from this dilemma by the distinction just noted 
between benevolence as altruism and benevolence as a will for the 
good of the whole according to a system of laws. Benevolence in 
this second sense is a superior regulative desire which assigns their 
proper spheres to egoism and altruism; it exhibits itself in restrain- 
ing the two latter desires in accordance with justice, i.e., in ac- 
cordance with laws based on the general good. 


° Inquiry, Section III. Op. cit. 103. 
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Thus we may see that benevolence is a somewhat misleading 
description of virtue. Right action, according to Hutcheson him- 
self, consists in acting according to a rational system tending to 
the good of the whole. Benevolence (as in the case of the exces- 
sively lenient judge) is wrong if it is not in accordance with the 
principles of such a system; selflove is also right in its place within 
this system. The good will is the will to act in accordance with laws 
based on the universal good. We can see, in fact, that what is 
praised as benevolence in our everyday evaluations may also be 
regarded as good will in this sense. Thus parents care for their 
children and have a natural love for them; it is right they should 
follow this natural inclination because it is in accordance with a 
certain conceived system of society. It is right and a duty for the 
rich to assist the poor for the same reason. In fact, malevolence, 
the will to harm, becomes right when it is in accordance with 
principles tending to the good of society, namely in punishment or 
rational vengeance. Altruism is a popular and inexact conception 
of virtue; the origin of the misconception can easily be explained. 
The good will commonly requires that we act more altruistically 
than we naturally would; hence there is a natural confusion in 
which altruism is taken for virtue itself. Hutcheson seems to have 
commenced with this popular view and yet been led, in the course 
of his reflections, to a deeper view, according to which right action 
consists in acting “with an intention to concur with that consti- 
tution which tends to the good of the whole”.® But if this is the 
definition of right action it is evident that moral goodness cannot 
consist in simple altruism but rather in a resolute purpose to act 


' according to principles based on the common good. In fact it 


would seem that the peculiar quality of moral goodness would be 
seen when a man restrained his natural inclinations, whether of 
selfishness or altruism or hatred, to bring them into accord with 
such principles. Moral badness would be found wherever individ- 
uals, by reason of their strong natural inclinations, transgress the 
bounds of such a rational system. 

We are thus led to the notion of a rational benevolence, a will 
to the good of society conceived in such a way as to include the 


* Inquiry, Section III. Op. cit. I 103. 
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notion of a system of rights and duties in its very essence. It is 
a desire not so much to make every one happy as to respect the 
rights of each individual. The supreme end is not merely a maxi- 
mum of that natural good which Hutcheson called happiness but 
a just distribution of that happiness in which the rights of each 
individual and of each part of society are respected. The ultimate 
end, we may say, is not merely natural but includes justice, the 
equal and impartial consideration of all, as part of its very essence. 


We may now turn our attention to the other part of Hutcheson’s 
system which we have chosen to discuss, the theory of a moral 
sense. The rationalists regarded morals as consisting fundamentally 
of certain eternal and immutable moral laws which were capable 
of being made intuitively clear to every rational being; such laws, 
like those of arithmetic and logic, were incapable of being changed 
even by God himself. Hutcheson, on the contrary, ascribed moral 
judgment to a “moral sense”, which is the power of making a 
certain emotional response to contemplated actions, whether of 
ourselves or others. The common notion of a moral sense is that 
it is a faculty which tells us what is right and what is wrong. 
Hutcheson’s moral sense is merely a predisposition to approve of 
benevolent actions. What is right in detail is not directly deter- 
mined by the moral sense but must be discovered by learning the 
social consequences of types of action. “We are not to imagine”, 
says Hutcheson, “that this moral sense, more than the other senses, 
presupposes any innate ideas, knowledge or practical proposition ; 
we mean by it only a determination of our minds to receive amiable 
or disagreeable ideas of actions, when they occur to our observa- 
tion, antecedent to any opinion of advantage or loss to redound 
to ourselves from them.”” Man is always possessed of some degree 
of disinterested benevolence toward his fellow men; hence he 
considers those actions right which he thinks tend to their good. 
It is evident that intelligence is involved in such judgments of 
rightness quite as much as moral sense; it is intelligence which 
estimates the probable consequences of actions. Intelligence tells us 
that a certain type of action is bad for society ; moral sense judges 


* Inquiry, Section I. Op. cit. I 83. 
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it, for that reason, wrong. Neither intelligence nor moral sense 
alone could produce any sort of detailed moral commandment. 

Hutcheson’s theory of the moral sense is thus not a form of 
intuitionism. The latter accepts a quasi-mathematical selfevidence 
of moral truths, while Hutcheson regards the pronouncements of 
the moral sense as variable. He gives in fact a systematic explana- 
tion of “the vast diversity of moral principles in various nations 
and ages”, which, he says, “is a good argument against innate ideas 
or principles, but will not evidence mankind to be void of a moral 
sense to perceive virtue or vice in actions, when they occur to their 
observation”.® Hutcheson’s explanation of the diverse principles 
accepted calls attention to differences of national temperament and 
to differences of opinions with regard to the social usefulness or 
injuriousness of different types of action. Moral sense always 
approves what makes for the social good; men differ merely in so 
far as, being differently constituted, they find happiness in different 
ways, and being differently informed they have contrary opinions 
about the way to promote the social good. 

Hutcheson’s theory of the moral sense is a form of what may 
be called, in general, the emotional theory of moral judgment. Now 
it seems to be true that the moral judgment, in contrast to the 
perception of logical implication and to empirical judgment, con- 
tains a certain surge of resentment or appreciation; it may be 
urged, however, that such words as right, ought, and duty, cannot 
be adequately defined in terms of the emotions of approval and 
disapproval. Right action is not merely that which is approved; 
it is that which ought to be approved. chus if approval and dis- 
approval define right and wrong, still it is not the actual approvals 
of historical personages or societies, but the ideal approvals and 
disapprovals of a perfect judge, which are involved. This judge 
is, of course, a spectator who judges as he ought to judge. This 
the fundamental ethical predicates can only be defined in terms 
of each other, even though we admit that the application of these 
predicates is connected with our affective responses to contem- 
plated actions and characters. It follows that the emotional theory 
is a doctrine telling us under what conditions we use the ethical 


* Inquiry, Section IV. Op. cit. I 120. 
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terms but by no means a statement of what these terms essentially 
mean. 

If we start from the literal meanings of the ethical predicates, 
namely, as intrinsic properties of men’s actions, approval and dis- 
approval must be regarded as mere recognition of these qualities. 
Thus the literal meaning of ethical language implies ethical ration- 
alism; this is one of the perennial sources of the vitality of this 
school of thought. Reflection, however, calling attention to the 
unprovable and unverifiable character of “moral truths” and to 
the fact that their emergence into consciousness is always intimately 
connected with the practical and emotional lives of those who 
perceive them, shows that these moral truths are members of a 
distinct category. Moral truths are not purely “intellectual”; the 
persistent illusion that they are is, no doubt, partly due to the fact 
that the great majority of our moral judgments are merely of the 
secondary type. We have a primary experience of moral badness, 
for example, when we feel a keen displeasure in considering an 
action; a derivative judgment of moral badness occurs when we 
opine that we would feel a similar displeasure under proper con- 
ditions. 

An emotional theory of moral judgment, such as Hutcheson’s, 
demands that we clearly distinguish between the emotional and 
cognitive elements of approval. It will not do to deny the abso- 
lutely essential part played by the understanding, that is, by all 
that comes under the head of knowledge and opinion in general. 
Conscience is an emotion which is always based on consideration 
of some state of affairs in an attitude of mental detachment; we 
praise or blame the action as such, that is, considered in its uni- 
versal essence without regard to the personal identity of the doer 
of it (save in so far as the latter happens to belong to the essence 
of the action). The emotional theory is in conflict only with that 
type of intellectualism which ascribes moral judgment exclusively 
to the power of cognition. All perception of the utility of actions 
or of their conformity to law or custom, or of the equality or 
proportionality of a certain distribution of good and evil, or of 
consistency or impartiality, belongs to the intellect ; emotion merely 
accounts for the goodness which we find in utility, in conformity, 
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and in impartiality, or else for the badness which we find in the 
injurious, the illegal, and the inconsistent. Now in many, or perhaps 
most, of the practical problems of life, the thing which is most 
important and which is most conspicuous in our experience is the 
ascertaining of some matter of fact such as the usefulness or the 
legality or the customariness of the action, it being assumed that 
we will approve of actions having one or more of these character- 
istics. Frequently, the sole question is whether the action is con- 
formable to some rule or set of rules; it is assumed that actions in 
conformity with these rules are right. The code in question may 
be the traditional rules accepted in any given society or again the 
special code of some profession or the rules of a game. Now 
whether an action conforms to a rule or not is made out by the 
uncerstanding alone with no help from the emotions. Some rules 
are consciously adopted by groups and organizations with a view 
to realizing certain purposes; they are clearly not selfevident. 
Persons who share these purposes feel disapproval of violations of 
the adopted rules, since they know that such violations tend to 
prevent them from gaining their ends. So in society there are 
general rules, which come to possess a certain sanctity, and some 
actions are regarded as wrong simply because they violate rules the 
utlity of which for the general good is accepted. 

It is not necessary to assume, as the neo-intuitionists do, that 
there is an a@ priori or intuitive perception that lying or promise- 
breaking or stealing is wrong in any other sense than that the 
wrongness of these actions is implied in the meanings of the words 
themselves. Lying and stealing are essentially wrong merely because 
of the conventional force of the words. It is said that promises 
should not be broken nor men deprived of their property. Both 
assertions are tautologies. The very meaning of the word promise 
carries with it the implication that promise-breaking is a fit subject 
for disapproval. Hutcheson’s successor in the development of the 
emotional theory, Hume, pointed out that promises are a fun- 
damental human invention rendering co-operation possible over 
periods of time. To promise is not identical with any actual psy- 
chological process. “When a man promises anything he in effect 
expresses a resolution of performing it; and along with that, by 
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making use of this form of words, subjects himself to the penalty 
of never being trusted again in case of failure.’”® As for property, 
that too, according to the same authority, is an invention, an arbi- 
trary institution, the import of which is that certain things are said 
“to belong to” certain persons and where this postulated relation- 
ship of ownership exists no one can rightfully deprive these persons 
of their possessions. Property is a fiction, established by society, 
the meaning of which is that certain articles can be rightfully used 
or enjoyed only by certain persons; the very meaning of the insti- 
tution forbids change of possession without consent of the owner. 

Now in the case of conventions of this sort it is clear that the 
intellect detects the accordance or non-accordance of our actions 
with such rules. The same is true in all cases with regard to the 
agreement of our actions with custom or with the formal principle 
of impartiality expressed in the Kantian imperative. In all such 
cases approval or disapproval is subsequent to and dependent upon 
an intellectual perception. The same is true with regard to all those 
problems which concern private or social utility. Desire chooses 
the end and emotion follows suit, approving of what seems to make 
for the desired end. Intelligence establishes the utility or legality 
of actions; this ordinarily carries with it our emotional acquies- 
cence. It is quite possible, however, to disapprove of actions which 
are legal or customary or useful. In a word, rightness or wrongness 
in the ultimate sense can never be either factually or deductively 
established ; after the intellect has satisfied itself as to the legality 
or the usefulness of the action the question remains, Do I, as an 
individual, approve of doing the useful or legal thing in this par- 
ticular case and in all like it? It is possible to approve an action 
as legal and customary even though I should not approve it were 
there no law or custom concerning the matter. It must be admitted 
that individual moral emotions are variable and undecided, just 
because they are dependent upon our intellectual opinions, which 
in turn rest on vague and conflicting masses of evidence. The in- 
dividual therefore welcomes the moral decisions of society, ex- 
pressed in law, custom, institutions, and public opinion; these give 
him the definite and authoritative answers to his questions about 


* Treatise of Human Nature, Book III, Part ii, Section 5. 
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right and wrong which he needs for decisive action. Individual 
conscience is for each of us the final authority, but its detailed 
content is supplied by society. Generally speaking, an individual 
brings his moral evaluations into line, as far as possible, with his 
apparent interests and his good opinion of himself. 

Hutcheson’s doctrine of a moral sense, in so far as it merely 
calls attention to an irremovable emotional element in any primary 
moral judgment, seems to be in accord with sound reasoning. 
However it is to be noted that in moral judgment we pretend to 
look at the matters presented with a certain detachment, not merely 
as this or that individual whose interests and the interests of whose 
friends are affected favorably or unfavorably by certain actions ; 
we claim to judge with reference to the good of all men considered 
in an impartial manner. Now the fact that in moral judgment the 
very point of view from which we judge is that of detached 
reflection would seem to warrant us in speaking of Reason as the 
final authority. Furthermore the impersonality of moral judgment 
carries with it the validity of one sovereign moral axiom, namely, 
that expressed in the Golden Rule and the Categorical Imperative. 
The very attitude of moral judgment implies a certain indifference 
to persons; what is right or wrong is so for every one who is in 
exactly the same circumstances. Hutcheson and Hume are right 
when they point out that intelligence devoid of emotion can only 
reveal to us facts and necessary connections; it can never cast 
upon its objects the “glow” of moral goodness or wickedness. On 
the other hand, approval and disapproval are not merely controlled 
by perception of the social usefulness or injuriousness of classes 
of actions to individuals and social groups with whom we sympa- 
thize; they are greatly influenced by our opinion of the presence 
or absence of true impartiality, i.e., of justice in the actions of 
those we presume to judge. Here again we see that virtue and 
benevolence are not identical but that a certain element of ration- 
ality enters into the very essence of virtue. 


CurtTIs SWABEY 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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PERCEPTION AS FACT AND AS KNOWLEDGE . 


sabe frequently quoted, Bishop Butler’s homely truism, 
“Everything is what it is, and not another thing”, is not in 
serious danger of being overworked in specific applications. It has 
a rather restrictive effect upon certain types of explanation that 
may be called “reductive”, that hate to see the world cluttered up 
with a number of things. A case in point is the causal theory of 
perception. By ‘causal theory of perception’ I refer to any theory 
which, admitting that in perception we have knowledge,’ claims 
that a complete account of the causes (and effects) of a percept 
furnishes an adequate theory of the cognitive nature and cognitive 
reliability of the percept. 

A rather crude form of this theory is found in the (usually 
tacit) identification of the object perceived (cognoscendum of the 
percept) with one of the causes of the percept, viz., the external 
physical stimulus. Another form of the theory tacitly identifies the 
perceptual object with certain effects of perception, particularly 
in the overt behavior of the percipient, especially when this affects 
the physical system functioning as stimulus of the perception.? 

The difficulty in all forms of the causal theory of perception is 
the same. They are based on the elimination of an important dis- 
tinction. The cognitive value of a percept is not the same thing 
as the occurrence of the percept, or of any condition or effect of 
its occurrence. For different percepts have different degrees of 
cognitive worth,’ but all percepts equally occur, and (at least if 
causal determinism is true) equally are caused and equally cause 
further effects. 

Another instance of the reductive fallacy is the sense-datum 
theory of consciousness. By ‘sense-datum theory of consciousness’ 
I refer to a view which, finding that by analysing perceptual con- 

*Or reputed knowledge: I should like to say assertion or truth-claim. As 
will be seen, I admit perceptual illusion, i.e., perceptual error. 

? Usually in this sort of theory there is a further complication. Besides 
the effects (and causes) of the percept, an evaluative criterion is brought 


in, e.g., “aptness”, “adjustment”, “satisfactoriness”. But this evaluative 
criterion is not itself cognitive; thus Bishop Butler’s adage is sinned against 
in a new way. 

*For the present paper I accept this as ultimate. Anyone admitting per- 
ceptual distortion or illusion, or the value of training for scientific observa- 
tion (as in the use of a microscope), will agree with me. 
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sciousness into sensory elements it is possible to attain a higher 
degree of cognitive reliability, forthwith asserts that such sensory 
elements occur and, in fact, compose perceptual consciousness. 
This view reduces questions of occurrence to questions of cognitive 
reliability (of perceptual factors). 

If we may call the investigation of the occurrence-aspects of 
perception “the psychology of perception”, and the investigation 
of the cognitive reliability of percepts “the epistemology of per- 
ception”, then I am claiming that the psychology and the epistemo- 
logy of perception are irreducible, and neither should suppose 
that it can solve the problems of the other. This, however, is not 
an advocacy of a complete separation of the two disciplines. Such 
a separation, if it means that no assumptions concerning one should 
be allowed to function in any investigation of the other, seems 
undesirable if not impossible. Consider what would happen to the 
psychology of perception if all assumptions concerning the cog- 
nitive status of percepts were ruthlessly ruled out. All distinction 
between illusions and normal perceptions (here ‘normal’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘veridical’) would be destroyed. Thus all theories of illusions 
(as different from normal perception) would be illegitimate. All 
experimental use of illusions to determine factors in normal per- 
ception would likewise be eliminated. Such concepts as the percep- 
tion and correction of errors would be taken away from the theory 
of learning. The whole concept of discrimination and of limen of 
discrimination would be destroyed. The notion of a physical 
stimulus (as different from the perceptive response, and thus as 
determined by the experimenter’s percepts, contrasted with those 
of his subjects) would have to be thrown overboard. The complete 
separation of the two disciplines would likewise have disastrous 
results in the epistemology of perception. 

It is quite possible, it seems to me, to avoid confusion and the 


reductive fallacy in this matter without requiring an impossible 


segregation of the psychology and epistemology of perception. 
I make two suggestions. First, let each discipline be clear when 
it is making assumptions in the field of the other, and let it state 
these assumptions explicitly. Second, let these assumptions so far 
as possible be of a broad, uncontroversial sort; where this is im- 
possible, where it is necessary to take sides in a controversy within 
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the other discipline, let the outcome of the controversy in the other 
discipline be the final judge. The sketch of an epistemology of 
perception which follows may be viewed as an attempt to put these 
principles into practice. 

First, I make certain assumptions concerning the psychology of 
perception which I do not take to be controversial. Perception is 
a discriminative response of living organisms to features of their 
environment. It is a form of behavior involving selective inhibition. 
There are two important aspects to this phenomenon which we 
may refer to as the sensitivity of the organism and the organism’s 
learning capacity. ‘The sensitivity of the organism’ refers to the 
range of features of the environment to which the organism can 
differentially respond. ‘The learning capacity of the organism’ 
refers to the organism’s ability to respond to features of the en- 
vironment where those features are not immediately present to 
(stimulating) the organism, but certain other features are present 
and act as signs or cues. 

Second, I make certain assumptions concerning the psychology 
of perceptions that probably are controversial, though a great body 
of psychologists would, I hope, find them unobjectionable. They 
amount to the admission of consciousness as a fact or occurrent.‘ 
At the human level, perception occurs not merely in the form of 
selective bodily response, but as a set of selected features of the 
environment, occurrent as a selected set in their own right, viz., 
as a percept. Somewhere, coming up the evolutionary scale, increase 
in the repertory of selective behavior is accompanied by awareness® 
of the environmental features selectively responded to. 

‘The view I am suggesting is closely allied to that of Boring (Physical 
Dimensions of Consciousness), viz., that consciousness is discrimination. 
The basic difference lies in Boring’s identification of discrimination with its 
neural basis (essentially, spatial differentiations of neural paths). This results 
in a very attractive theoretical purity. I think, however, it has the draw- 
back of denying a distinction of fact: discrimination has a neural basis, but 
occurs in its own right as a conscious fact. Boring, it would seem, tacitly 
recognizes this when he admits that at the present stage we must largely 
rely upon introspection to determine the specific forms of discrimination 
(really, what properties are discriminated), though in an ideal future we 
can gain adequate knowledge by physiological observation alone. The fact 
that at some time a knowledge of one (conscious discrimination) is cor- 
related with ignorance of the other (neural differentiation) seems to me 


adequate proof that the two are not identical (however regular we may 
find their correlation in occurrence). 


"2 shall waive questions as to the nature of awareness, except to assert 
that when it occurs we have a new type of event, an event where the features 
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The two aspects, noted above, of all selective behavior are found 
in heightened form in conscious perception. Sensitivity, whereby 
certain features of the environment are differentially responded to, 
may here be spoken of as “discriminability”. A percept may be said 
to discriminate those features of the environment to which it is 
a selective response, i.e., which together make it up.* Learning 
capacity, whereby an immediately stimulating environment which 
lacks certain features may (through the efficacy of discriminated 
features acting as signs or cues) be responded to as though those 
features were present, may here be spoken of as “completiveness”. 
This “completiveness” of a percept is, I think, a confused aware- 
ness of the body’s readiness to react in a number of different, in- 
compatible ways. 

Thus it is possible within the realm of percepts to define the two 
main directions of cognitive reference. On the one hand is the 
everyday reference of percepts to the physical world. This occurs 
through the completiveness of a percept, whereby, though composed 
of a comparatively few discriminated environmental features, it 


carries with it a sense of more. Here is the psychological core of 


perceptual reference to concreta. On the other hand there is the 
more recondite and intellectual reference to abstracta. We shail 
concern ourselves only with sensory abstracts, as these alone are 
immediately relevant to perception. In the psychological laboratory 
and under the phenomenological attitude it is possible to approxi- 
mate an experience of a single sense-quality. Strictly this is not 
achievable. Complex percepts occur, but never simple sense- 
elements. However, symbols come to our aid in perceptual analysis. 
Suppose the word ‘red’ to be uttered in conjunction with many 
percepts differing in the properties they discriminate save that they 
all discriminate red. Then in a new perceptual experience including 
red and the word ‘red’, the total experience may refer to one aspect 
of itself, viz., its redness.’ Here the symbol which aids in abstrac- 


selectively responded to occur not merely as properties of the environment 
(causally related to organic responses) but also as properties of a new 
entity, in fact as together constituting that entity, viz., the percept. 

* Strictly the percept has two sets of properties: properties of the environ- 
ment discriminated in it, and properties (all of which are relations) due to 
the occurrence together of the former as a percept. 

‘This is really a development of James’ “law of dissociation by varying 
concomitants” (Principles of Psychology 1 506). The difference is in the 
requirement, as I see it, of the occurrence of a symbol (though it may be a 
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tive reference need not be a word. It may be a confused perception 
of a bodily set. This tendency of a percept to refer to some aspect 
of itself I shall call its “abstractiveness”’. 

So much for assumptions regarding the psychology of percep- 
‘tion. We have postulated certain features of percepts as actual 
occurrents, and though these features include reference (through 
completiveness to concreta and through abstractiveness to sensory 
abstracta), we have taken such reference simply as fact. We now 
turn to the question of the relative reliability of percepts, 1.¢., to 
the epistemology of perception. 

An epistemology of perception must include (a) a theory of truth 
and (b) a theory of evidence. Broadly, the epistemology I here 
sketch is founded on a correspondence-theory of truth and an 
empirical theory of evidence. This may be put somewhat paradoxi- 
cally by saying that to be true, percepts must correspond to extra- 
empirical fact; but all evidence for such correspondence is itself 
perceptual. This position can, perhaps, be best understood by deal- 
ing separately with the two types of perceptual knowledge we have 
distinguished : knowledge of concreta and knowledge of (sensory) 
abstracta. And, first, knowledge of concreta. 

A percept is true (in its concretive reference) if there is a con- 
cretum constituted as the percept takes it to be. This means that, 
if the percept is true, there is something exemplifying the set of 
properties discriminated in the percept and an indefinite number 
of further properties (referred to by the completiveness of the 
percept). This requires the literal presence of properties of the 
concretum in a veridical percept of it. Thus in a sense it is an 
espousal of the supposedly defunct “copy-theory” of truth. It 
should be noted, however, that in a very important respect the 
percept is not a copy of its object. In its completiveness the percept 
refers to properties of the object not present in the percept. F.g., 
visual percepts lack depth (really a complex relation of other 
properties), but refer, through their completiveness, to physical 
objects that are three-dimensional. 

This view clearly presupposes the objectivity of (sensory) quali- 
ties, and might be opposed on this score. I cannot here meet all 


“natural symbol”, i.e., a perception of associated body-process) to direct 
the attention to the element whose other concomitants are varied. 
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objections to the objectivity of qualities, but will confine my re- 
marks to the “epistemological” variety. They all seem to be based 
on a confusion of epistemology and psychology. They may be 
summed up in the phrase, ‘the relativity of qualities to the per- 
cipient’. The apple is perceived as red by me, as gray by you (who 
are color-blind). Thus, it is supposed, the apple cannot be colored 
at all. An amazing argument! Let us try to find what is at the 
back of it. First, ‘the percipient’ need not refer to anything mental 
or subjective. In the case just instanced, ‘relativity to the percipient’ 
means relativity to the visual mechanisms of the percipient. But we 
can dispense with the percipient entirely. The following would no 
doubt be accepted as simply a different application of the same 
argument: The color of the apple is different when perceived at 
noon, at twilight, at night; therefore the apple cannot be colored. 
Here the relativity is clearly not to different percipients, but to 
different light-conditions. So apparently what is meant is simply 
that perceived qualities are relative to causal conditions of pércep- 
tion. But what does this ‘relative to’ mean? In the first place, it 
must have epistemological significance, or the whole position ceases 
to be an objection to the objectivity of qualities. If ‘perceived quali- 
ties are relative to causal conditions of perception’ simply means 
that there are regularities obtaining between conditions of percep- 
tion and perceived qualities, this would be wholly a psychological 
matter irrelevant to the question of the cognitive reliability of 
percepts as regards the qualities they discriminate. It might be taken 
to mean that the physical objects of percepts really do have, in every 
case, the qualities they are perceived to have, but they have them 
relative to the conditions of perception in each case, But this cannot 
be the correct interpretation in the present case, for it would involve 
the admission of the objectivity of sensory qualities, the very thing 
opposed. The only interpretation that seems to make sense is the 
following. ‘Perceived qualities are relative to their causal condi- 
tions’ means that, since all perceived qualities are equally caused 
(i.e., are equally regular in their occurrence), therefore, if any 
one is erroneous, they are all equally erroneous, and, since there are 
percepts of the same object that are incompatible in qualities they 
discriminate, and therefore all but one of which are false, it follows 
that all percepts are equally false in their qualitative aspects. Even 
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this would not logically require that physical objects exemplify no 
sensory qualities: it would only require that if a physical object 
exemplify a sensory quality it be one which is never perceived as a 
quality of that object. Let us waive this. The difficulty with the 
objection as last interpreted should be clear. It supposes that since 
percepts are equally regular in occurrence, in a certain respect, 
they are equally reliable cognitively. This fallacy is one this whole 
paper is designed to oppose. 

Suppose, now, the sort of copy-theory of truth which is indicated 
above is accepted. The serious question arises how we are to 
evaluate the cognitive reliability of percepts, for we must insist 
that there are incompatible percepts of the same object, not more 
than one of which can be veridical. This leads us from theory of 
truth to theory of evidence; and after all it should be remarked that 
the best test of a theory of truth lies in the theory or theories of 
evidence it will allow. 

No correspondence-theory of truth can admit selfevidence. For 
selfevidence would allow the determination of the truth of cognition 
through the nature of the cognitive occurrent alone, 1.e., without 
reference to any corresponding object. Thus, if selfevident truth 
is possible, then clearly truth without correspondence is possible. 
Obviously, then, I must deny that any percept is selfevidently true 
(or false). Furthermore, I am an empiricist. There is no way of 
knowing the physical world save through percepts. Thus the only 
possible evidence for the truth of a percept lies in other percepts, 
or, more accurately, in some relation or relations the percept bears 
to other percepts. 

What then is the criterion of evidentiality? The copy-theory of 
truth I have proffered requires that a veridical percept discriminate 
the very properties of its object, but that it discriminate some of 
them only: the object is always more concrete than the percept in 
that it exemplifies an indefinitely large number of properties not 
discriminated in the (given) percept. So there is positive evidence 
for the veridicalness of a percept if there are other percepts of the 
same concretum which agree with the given percept in some pro- 
perties discriminated, but differ in that these are in a context of 
other discriminated properties. For example, I see the ‘a’ as between 
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the ‘x’ and the ‘m’ of ‘example’ I just wrote. My poor spelling 
habits impel me to look again, to get my wife to examine it, etc. 
If, in these different perceptual contexts (as regards other dis- 
criminated features), the letters still are seen as in this relation, I 
feel I have gained positive evidence for the veridicalness of the 
original percept. 

This may be carried a step further. Suppose we have good evi- 
dence that a certain object (or type of object) has a certain struc- 
ture of properties, AB, then positive evidence for a percept dis- 
criminating some of these properties, A, is found in percepts dis- 
criminating others, B, in the structure (with or without A), if in 
a context of differing discrimination. I see a notebook I thought 
I had lost. Can this be it? I touch it. I open it and read samples. 


~ I am convinced my original percept was trustworthy. It should 


be noted, however, that this is at a higher or derived level. It 
really assumes the probable truth of percepts discriminating the 
structure involved. And this probability is established ultimately 
through percepts agreeing in discriminating it but differing in 
further respects. 

Before going further it is important to observe that evidentiality 
attaches differentially to the properties discriminated in a percept. 
Suppose a set of percepts of the same object agreeing in a group 
of discriminated properties, A, and differing in other properties. 
And one of these percepts finds positive evidence for its veridical- 
ness in the others, but only specifically as regards A: the supple- 
mentation furnished by differing contexts of further properties is 
part of the evidence for A as concretely exemplified and thus as 
along with other properties in the object, but it is not evidence that 
the other properties discriminated in the original percept are 
specifically part of this concrete totality, though it is not evidence 
against this either. Hence, strictly, it is improper to speak of evi- 
dence of the veridicalness of a percept; evidence is always of the 
veridicalness of a percept in a certain respect. Likewise it is im- 
proper to speak of the veridicalness of a percept. It is highly doubt- 
ful whether any percept is veridical in all respects (in all discrim- 
inated properties). A percept occurs as a totality only. Its cognitive 
reliability however attaches to its elements differentially. 
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An important form of the criterion of evidentiality here sug- 
gested is that where the differences between the agreeing percepts 
are spread out temporally, take the form of change. Here the 
discriminated properties common to the set are apprehended as 
persistent properties of the object. Usually evidence of this type 
is in the form of temporally later percepts in the same individual’s 
experience. This form of our criterion rests on the assumption that 
concreta exemplify properties more persistently than our experience 
of them, specifically, that they exemplify them through larger 
periods of time than that of any single percept. ‘Persistence’ here 
must not be restricted to mere constancy, i.¢., absence of all change 
in the properties that persist. It must also be taken as including 
invariance, i.e., regularity in change. Suppose I wish evidence rele- 
vant to my percept (now remembered) of lighting the fire. I would 
find positive evidence in percepts of a burning or burnt out fire 
(not in a laid fire and my lighting it). 

A different but also important form of this criterion of evidenti- 
ality is found in the case where the differences between agreeing 
percepts are those involved in the percepts’ being in the experience 
of different people. The reason why agreeing percepts of different 
people are of greater evidential significance than those of a single 
person is that they involve (on the average) a greater context of 
supplemental differences. So far as such supplemental differences 
are eliminated, mere number is irrelevant to evidentiality. 

We must now consider the case of disagreeing percepts. Two 
percepts disagree if they have the same object (therefore agree in 
certain properties discriminated, which I shall call “designative 
properties” because they serve to identify the common object) but 
discriminate in it incompatible properties. Properties are incom- 
patible if they are determinates under the same determinable* and 
if they are referred to the same concretum. If I see the corner of 
the table as a right angle, you see it as acute, our percepts disagree. 
If I see the mountain from a distance as bluish violet, from close 
at hand as brown, my percepts disagree. 

It is in treating of the evidentiality to be found in disagreeing 
percepts that any copy-view of truth is supposedly involved in 


®W. E. Johnson, Logic. 
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insuperable difficulties.’ I think the difficulties are by no means 
insuperable. We must remember first that, though equally regular 
in occurrence (in their causes and effects), percepts are not equally 
reliable (equally probable on the evidence). We must note next 
that, of two disagreeing percepts, one may furnish positive evidence 
for the other (and the other thereby furnish negative evidence for 
it) in the respect in which there is disagreement. We must note, 
further, that it must not be required of a theory of evidentiality 
that it be able in all cases of disagreeing percepts to determine 
which is more probably veridical, nor that it be able in any case 
to determine a very high probability of one (coming close to cer- 
tainty) as contrasted with an equally low probability for another 
disagreeing percept. All that is necessary is that, on the given cri- 
terion of evidentiality, a significant difference of probability is 
made out in a significant number of cases of disagreeing percepts 
(where ‘significant’ is determined by a practical decision as to 
requirements for pursuing the knowledge-enterprise). 

In the first place, let us note that the criterion of evidentiality 
we already have will suffice in some cases of disagreeing percepts. 
Suppose we have a single percept disagreeing with a set, i.e., the 
latter agree in a respect in which the former disagrees with each 
of them. Then, other things being equal,’® the agreeing set furnishes 
negative evidence for the single disagreeing percept. I perceive 
myself saying, “Donald, don’t do that”, whereas all the rest of 
the family perceive me to say, “David, don’t do that”. If I am 
reasonable I accept their correction. Similarly, I see a purple stain 
on my plate of cherries. But it moves as I push a cherry, and 
finally disappears as I remove the cherry. I decide it must have been 
a contrast-effect of the shadow of the cherry and the cherry-juice 
(i.e., that the percept of it as a stain in the dish was erroneous, as 
evidenced by the agreeing percepts of it as a shadow). 

Our criterion can be generalized beyond this rather simple case. 
Suppose we have two sets of percepts of the same object, each 


*One of the motives of the sense-datum theory is the desire to escape 
from the unhappy predicament of allowing incompatibilities in our (em- 
Pirically) basic type of knowledge. Cf. Russell, An Inquiry into Meaning 
and Truth, 189, 190. 

* This is meant to preclude the possibility that the single percept is much 


— discriminative in the respect involved than is the agreeing set. See 
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agreeing within itself in a certain respect in which, however, it dis- 
agrees with the other set. Suppose further that in one set there is 
appreciably greater supplementation of the properties upon which 
there is agreement in the set by other discriminated properties, 
differing for different percepts in the set. Then, other things being 
equal, greater evidentiality attaches to a percept belonging to the 
set in which there is this greater supplementation than to any dis- 
agreeing percept from the other set (in the respect in which the 
two disagree). This allows us to reject the agreeing evidence of 
one hundred people at the same location concerning the lights and 
sound of a distant plane in favor of that of five people strategically 
dispersed. But it does not allow us to reject the evidence of the 
hundred in favor of that of one who is placed very near the sup- 
posed source. In many cases, I think, we must admit the higher 
reliability of a single observation under favorable conditions than 
of a host of observations (even where agreeing) under unfavorable 
conditions. Also in many instances we seem to have no appreciable 
difference in supplementation of agreeing aspects of sets of per- 
cepts disagreeing with one another where we nevertheless seem 
forced to admit a difference of probability. However we vary other 
features, distant trees are seen as bluish, near ones as green. Yet 
it would seem desirable to assign a higher reliability to percepts of 
trees as green than to percepts of them as bluish violet. 

My suggestion is that that percept is more reliable (in the re- 
spect in which there is disagreement) which is more discrimina- 
tive, for it (in that respect) approaches more closely the indefi- 
nitely great complexity of properties of the concretum. By ‘more 
discriminative in a given respect’ I mean that more characters 
which would be incompatible if referred to the same concretum 
are taken to be exemplified by the object differentially, i.e., different 
ones by different parts of the object. As I enter my study my dic- 
tionary appears as a homogeneous maroon. As I sit at my desk, I 
see it as having a texture of somewhat irregular checker-design 
of maroons differing very noticeably in brightness and even in hue 
(especially at the lower edge, which is a little dirty). As regards 
color, the percept from my desk is more probably veridical than 
that from the door. This criterion can be directly applied to the 
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color of the tree as perceived from afar and from nearby. For in 
the latter case there is not merely a different color discriminated 
(green as contrasted with bluish violet), but a set of different col- 
ors (greens and browns, contrasted with a homogeneous bluish 
violet). 

But this will not take care of all cases of disagreeing percepts. 
Suppose I see a room in daylight and again under artificial, colored 
illumination. Here it is conceivable that each percept is as discrim- 
inative of colors" as is the other, yet they disagree as to colors of 
objects in the room. To take care of this sort of case we must go 
from a comparison of two percepts to a comparison of a large 
number. Let us take many sets of disagreeing percepts, with many 
different objects, but obtaining under the following conditions: 
in each set, one percept is of the object under daylight illumination, 
others are of the object under colored illumination. It will then 
be found that in many cases the percept of the object in daylight 
is more discriminative of colors than is a disagreeing percept of 
that object under colored illumination, and that in no case does the 
converse obtain. Thus, in general, daylight is a better condition for 
color-discrimination than is colored illumination. Let us then uni- 
versalize this and say that in all cases a percept is more reliable 
than another, disagreeing, percept if it occurs under conditions 
which in general are better for discrimination in the respect in 
which there is disagreement.’* 

Have we here tacitly abandoned cognitive reliability and turned 
to a consideration of an existential aspect of perception (the con- 


"Where ‘discriminative of colors’ means the number of distinguishable 
colors present in the percept. If, however, this phrase were to mean the 
number of just noticeable differences separating the colors discriminated 
in the percept, then the percept under daylight illumination would be more 
discriminative of color than would the percept under colored illumination. 
In general, I think maximum discrimination, if measured in terms of the 
amount of difference as determined by the number of just noticeable dif- 
ferences separating the discriminated properties, would agree with what I 
call »erception under the best available conditions for discrimination. The 
advantage of the latter phrase lies in that it more clearly reveals that the 

is is still actual discrimination (not merely possible), though it must 
use sets of percepts rather than single pairs. 

* Consider retinal stimulation. If the image of the object falls near the 
periphery of the retina, discrimination of color and contour is poor. The 
best condition is where the image falls on the fovea. For further illustra- 
tions and a further treatment of this discrimination-criterion of evidentiality, 
po my “A Realistic Theory of Distortion”, in this Review XLVIII (1939) 

25-31. 
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ditions of perception) ? We do here consider conditions (causes) 
of percepts, and these are regularities of occurrence. But we are 
not concerned with them as regularities. More precisely, we are not 
concerned with the question what regularities obtain. We suppose 
psychology (and physiology) to have answered this. We ask, 
among the regularities which obtain, which ones on the average 
result in more discriminative percepts. We thus seek to evaluate 
epistemically the various causal conditions of perception. 

Let me summarize my position as to theory of perceptual eviden- 
tiality in the case of concreta. Positive evidence of the veridicalness 
(in a certain respect) of a percept is offered by other percepts of 
the same object agreeing in the respect involved but supplementing 

this by a context of differing discriminated properties, the degree 

of evidence being a function of the degree (and relevance) of this 
supplemental difference; positive evidence is also furnished by 
' other percepts of the same object disagreeing in the respect in- 
volved insofar as in that respect they are less discriminative than 
the given percept. 

Essentially, it is readily seen, the criterion advocated here has 
two parts, which may be spoken of as “supplemental agreement” 
and “maximum discrimination”. They both arise from the assump- 
tion that the object is more concrete than the percept. They differ 
in that one (supplemental agreement) is concerned with greater 
concreteness in other, contextual properties, rather than in those 
for whose veridicalness there is evidence, whereas the other 
(maximum discrimination) is concerned with greater concreteness 
precisely in the respect for whose veridicalness the evidence is 
relevant. May there not be conflict between these two parts of our 
criterion? Theoretically, yes. Actually they seem to be in accord, 
save when pushed to extremes. Consider measurement. I compare 
two objects as to size, first by simply “sizing them up”, then by 
measurenient by means of a third object transported from one 
to the other. I compare two processes as to length, first by their 
temporal “feel”, then by comparing them with a standard process 
(e.g., a clock). When these perceptual experiences disagree, both 
parts of our criterion would favor the perception involving meas- 
urement. Measurement allows greater discrimination in the meas- 
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ured respect, as well as insuring greater agreement in that respect 
as supplemented by change or diversity in other respects. But it is 
possible that two or more mensurational perceptions disagree, when 
discrimination is pushed beyond the limits of probable error or 
“the personal equation’. Then increase in discrimination involves 
loss of supplemental agreement. Here it perhaps becomes arbitrary 
which part of our criterion we use. It is perfectly feasible to sacri- 
fice neither to the other, but simply to recognize that within these 


limits they cease to be in accord. In any case, their accord outside 


these limits is no arbitrary choice on our part but is a fact, a fact 
which, it seems to me, gives weight to a theory of evidence combin- 
ing them. 

Let me conclude the discussion of evidentiality as regards per- 
ception of concreta with an application of our criterion to illu- 
sions.’* As illustrative, consider the use of camouflage. I have been 
told that colorblind observers are better at detecting camouflaged 
objectives from the air than are people with normal eyesight. This 
may well be the case. If so, would it not embarrass our criterion 
of evidentiality ? What would be evidence that what was perceived 
(by a normal observer) as unbroken forest was really full of gun- 
placements? The perception of gunfire originating there, percep- 
tion of the guns when the position is captured, etc. Thus sup- 
plemental agreement would accord with the judgment that the per- 
cept of the camouflaged guns as unbroken forest was an illusion. 
Likewise for maximum discrimination. The best location for dis- 
crimination of guns is a comparatively few feet away (rather than 
several miles in the air). However, at a distance of several miles, 
colorblindness (rather than normal vision) may be part of the best 
conditions for perceiving camouflaged objects. Does this not con- 
flict with our generalized form of the discrimination criterion? I 
think not. Colorblindness can aid in detecting camouflaged objects 
precisely through its failure to discriminate hues, and thus through 
its enhancement of discrimination of certain brightness-contours 
which are generally unobserved in normal vision because of the 
presence of more striking hue-contours. This very fact, that color- 


sis have considered the traditional example of the bent stick in op. cit. 
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blindness is optimal for the discrimination of certain brightness- 
contours, is utilized in the Ishihara test for colorblindness. 

Finally, let me point out two instances where our criterion is un- 
able to differentiate the reliability of two disagreeing sets of per- 
cepts. If a chlorophy] solution is formed by boiling young green 
leaves in alcohol, the solution has a bright green color seen by trans- 
mitted light (as one looks through it towards a lightsource) but is 
seen as dull red by reflected light. The percepts of this solution as 
bright green and as dull red seem to be equally discriminative and 
equally substantiated by supplemental agreement. Again, there is 
Stratton’s experiment with inverted visual fields. It seemed to in- 
dicate that, with practice, the inversion (both horizontal and ver- 

-tical) of all visual spatial relations could be equally well codrdi- 
nated with (uninverted) muscle-touch spatial relations as is 
normal vision. The two spatial coordinations, however, are clearly 
incompatible. Yet (granting sufficient, widespread practice with in- 
verted vision) they are equally discriminative and equally capable 
of supplemental agreement. 

It has been suggested that these instances prove that concreta 
cannot be colored or in spatial relations (where ‘spatial’ refers 
to the sort of relations we find in the up-down, right-left, etc., of 
our visual and muscle-touch experience). I do not agree. They 
simply prove that, on our criterion and in terms of our present 
knowledge of perception, there are disagreeing percepts for 
whose veridicalness there is approximately equal evidence. Ideally, 
a theory of evidence should make it possible to determine clearly 
in every case of disagreeing percepts which one is more and which 
less probable. I know of no criterion of evidentiality which can do 
this, however. 

Space prohibits as extensive a treatment of the perception of 
abstracta as we have devoted to the perception of concreta. This 
discrepancy may in part be justified by the fact that ‘perception of 
abstracta’ would be considered a selfcontradictory phrase by most 
people. Usually ‘perception’ is restricted to perception of concreta. 
But, however it be designated, I believe there is as direct and quali- 
tative an experience of certain abstracta (particularly sensory 
qualities and their phenomenologically observable relations) as 
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there is of concreta. And I would object to calling it “sensing of 
sensa” (or some equivalent phrase). For this latter phrase suggests 
an existential, phenomenological elementarism I do not believe 
accords with the observable facts. The occurrent units of our ex- 
perience of colors or sounds are as complex as are those of our 
experience of tables and chairs. In fact, they are the same (viz., 
percepts). Our (sensory) cognition of a blue table is through or 
by means of the same existential unit of experience as is our 
(sensory) cognition of the blue of the table. The difference lies in 
the direction of reference. In the concretive reference of percepts, 
completiveness is the dominant feature, and gives the direction of 
perceptual reference—toward a more concrete object. In abstrac- 
tive reference, abstractiveness is the dominant feature, and directs 
perceptual reference toward a more abstract object. 

Every perceptive reference to an abstractum is about (has as 
its object) a discriminated property (quality or relation) included 
in the percept. It might seem then that all perception of abstracta 
should be veridical, that error here is impossible. But this is not 
the case. In the percept the discriminated property occurs along 
with others; as an abstractum it is (supposedly) to be found sim- 
ply in its own nature. There is thus a truth-claim, a cognitive faith, 
in any perception of an abstractum. It is that the property in ques- 
tion is in its nature (independently of its occurrence in the given 
percept or any other percepts) as it is found to be in the percept of 
it. That is, there is a claim that the existential context of the pro- 
perty in this (and other) percepts (and of course also in any con- 
cretum) has been completely abstracted from. Since the property 
does not occur thus in isolation in any percept of it, it is possible 
to distinguish between the percept and its object. Thus again, as 
with perception of concreta, we are led to a correspondence-theory 
of truth. But instead of calling it a “copy-theory of truth”, which 
would suggest that the object (the abstractum) occurs in its own 
right, let us call it a “realization-theory of truth”—the veridical per- 
cept realizes (rather than copies) its object. 

But though the object of the percept transcends experience (in 
being more abstract in its nature, though not as existing in isola- 
tion), our evidence for it is, ultimately, perceptual experience. 
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Here again I advocate empiricism. Evidence for the veridicalness 
of the perception of an abstractum is in the form of relations 
of the percept to other percepts of the same abstractum. On the 
realization-view of truth, that percept is veridical in which the 
nature of one of its properties is completely distinguished from its 
context in the percept. The danger of error lies in the tendency 
to confuse, as one, several properties actually together in the per- 
cept. Hence we can set up the following criterion of evidentiality : 
of two percepts of the same abstractum, that one is more probably 
veridical in which there is greater distinction of the property in 
question from others with which it actually is combined in the 
percept. For example, I perceive the maroon of my dictionary. This 
is seen as one simple property before I have become proficient in 
phenomenological analysis. Thereafter. I perceive it as complex. 
I perceive the quality as distinguishable from its spatial and tem- 
poral occurrence-features, viz., its extensity and duration in my 
perception of it. This latter sort of perception (after phenome- 
nological training) is more reliable than the earlier. Or consider 
perception of tone. A note struck on the piano is heard as a single 
abstractum by the novice, as a “clang” composed of fundamental 
and overtones (and perhaps even difference-tones) by one trained 
in phenomenological abstraction. On our criterion the latter’s per- 
ception is more probably veridical. 

This criterion of evidentiality in the perception of abstracta is 
analogous to that of maximum discrimination in the perception 
of concreta. There is a difference, however, which justifies a dif- 
ferent name. I suggest ‘maximum analyticality’. The difference is 
essentially that in concretive knowledge our knowledge always falls 
short of the total nature of its object, whereas in abstractive 
knowledge it is possible to include the total object, exhaustively, in 
our knowledge of it. In their concretive reference percepts dis- 
agree if they discriminate incompatible properties as exemplified by 
the same object. Neither of two incompatible properties is an 
analysis of the other; they are simply different characters under 
the same genus (e.g., blue and green), and the disagreement lies 
in the question, which is exemplified by the object. But disagree- 
ment of percepts in their abstractive reference lies in the fact that 
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one succeeds in breaking up the nature of a property whereas the 
other does not. The same property is in some sense the object 
of both. In one it is perceived as simple. In the other as complex 
(all disagreements as to the ‘structure of a complex property can 
be reduced, I think, to this form). 

But what do I mean by saying that an abstractum taken in one 
percept to be simple is taken in another to be complex? I mean that 
in the latter, though not in the former, the abstractum is taken to 
have “dimensions”, to be analysable into aspects which are generi- 
cally different from one another, and can vary independently of 
one another (though they do not occur independently of one an- 
other). Thus to say that an abstractum is complex does not mean 
that the abstractum is a confusion of two or more abstracta of 
the same sort (determinates under the same determinable, sep- 
arated by such and such a number of just noticeable differences). 
It does not mean, e.g., that yellow is found to be a composition 
of red and green, as the Young-Helmholtz theory of primary colors 
might be supposed to require. In fact, in this instance we see a con- 
fusion, or the possibility of confusion, of causation and cognition. 
Yellow is, on this theory, said to be a compound. There are several 
reasons for saying this.’* All of them, however, are concerned with 
conditions of occurrence of yellow-percepts,> not with the nature 
of yellow as an abstractum (or with the relative evidentiality of 
various perceptions of it). Similar potential (if not actual) confu- 
sions are found in theories concerning other sensory qualities, ¢.g., 
that heat is composed of coldness and warmth, since it can be 
produced by simultaneous stimulation of adjacent cold and warm 
spots. 

We must note, however, that it has been maintained that in its 
nature a given sense-quality may sometimes be analysed into a 
group of sense-qualities of the same mode: e.g., that green can be 

‘For example, it is hard to understand how all parts of the retina can be 
differentially sensitive to thousands of colors; the neural mechanism would 
seem to be inadequate. Hence the theory is developed that there are only 
a few (in this case three) specific color-receptors which in combination 
produce all color-sensations. Also it has been found that by simultaneous 
stimulation of corresponding points on the two retinae, one by green light, 


the other by red, a sensation of yellow can be produced. 


. Not perceptions of (the abstractum) yellow, but percepts discriminating 
yellow. 
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perceived as a mixture of blue and yellow. Now this must not be 
taken to mean that something perceived as green can on another 
occasion be perceived as yellow and blue, e.g., a color-wheel rotat- 
ing and at rest. This, of course, would be perception of concreta, 
not abStracta. Rather, it is maintained that green itself, however 
produced and whatever the concreta exemplifying it, is perceived 
as a mixture of yellow and blue. To this I would simply reply that 
it does not seem to be the case. 

The criterion of maximum analyticality clearly presupposes that 
the only sort of error possible in the perception of abstracta is that 
a complex abstractum is taken to be simple. But is it not possible 
to confuse one simple abstractum with another? For example, may 
one not confuse the hue of this yarn with the hue of that (where the 
two skeins are slightly different in hue)? Mistakes of this sort 
occur, but they are not primarily errors as to abstracta. Two dif- 
ferent properties are confused in that two concreta, one exemplify- 
ing one and one the other, are taken to exemplify the same prop- 
erty. Thus the error is primarily concretive and the criterion of evi- 
dentiality for perceptions of concreta is applicable. 

We must now, however, face a serious difficulty. Our criterion 
says that of two perceptions of the same abstractum that one which 
is more analytic is more reliable. But this supposes the percep- 
tions are of the same abstractum, thus that the percepts contain a 
common property (abstractively refe: red to). But may there not be 
error as to this? Particularly, if the percepts disagree, if one takes 
a given abstractum to be simple, another complex, how can we 
avert the suspicion that we are dealing with different properties? 
I see only one possible escape here. It is through the perception 
of concreta. The nature of the property is identified through some 
instance of its exemplification. It thereby becomes possible to de- 
termine whether the same abstractum is the object of a plurality 
of percepts (even where the percepts disagree). But this presup- 
poses we have already (tacitly) used our criterion of evidentiality 
for percepts of concreta, specifically, the criterion of supplemental 
agreement, in the form either of persistence in exemplification 
or of identity of exemplification for a plurality of percipients. I may 
perceptually analyse further the maroon of my dictionary precisely 
because I take my dictionary to persist in exemplification of it. The 
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expert’s perception of a sound as a complex clang is more reliable 
than the novice’s of it as a simple tone only on the assumption that 
both are hearing the same sounding piano-string. 

This brings in a complication to our theory of evidence in the 
case of perception of abstracta. It means that evidence for ab- 
stracta always presupposes evidence for concreta. This could be 
avoided if we were to accept the view that there are no mistakes as 
to the natures of immediately experienced properties (such as sen- 
sory qualities) or if we were to allow a phenomenological intuition- 
ism or apriorism. But I think the view proposed above is more 
satisfactory, despite the complication. In the first place, it avoids 
ascribing certainty to our perception of abstracta. Any view re- 
quiring certainty in this matter is seriously embarrassed if not con- 
futed by the fact that the literature of phenomenological analysis 
is filled with disagreements.’® In fact, I think the consequence of 
the view proposed above, that evidentiality for abstracta can never 
be as great as the (best) evidentiality for concreta, is quite con- 
sistent with the history of phenomenological (as contrasted with 
objective) research. Finally, I believe it is a fact that if we desire 
to communicate or to check (even subjectively) our phenomeno- 
logical knowledge we must do so through our knowledge of con- 
creta. That is, the property whose nature we are investigating 
must be identifiable in a plurality of percepts through its exempli- 
fication by a concretum which is a common object of these per- 
cepts. So our principle of evidentiality requires that percepts of ab- 
stracta be also percepts of concreta. This I think does not conflict 
with psychologically observable fact. The same conscious occur- 
rent (a percept) can refer in both directions at once: toward a 
more concrete object and toward a more abstract object. It is quite 
possible that the concretive reference occur alone (without the 
abstractive) in many percepts (though perhaps it is impossible to 
gain corroborating evidence without abstractive reference). But 
the converse does not seem to be a fact, viz., that there are percepts 
having abstractive but not concretive reference." 

_ “It was in great part this fact which made the behavioristic revolt against 
introspection so attractive. Extrospection of concreta seemed to be so much 
less vitiated by disagreement of observers than introspection of abstracta. 

Even if there are, however, the abstracta involved are objects of refer- 


ence, not conscious occurrents. The occurrent fact is a complex percept, not 
a simple sensory element or relation. 
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Our analysis of evidentiality in the perception of abstracta has 
yielded a criterion analogous to part of our criterion in the case 
of perception of concreta. That is, maximum analyticality is analo- 
gous to maximum discrimination. Do we not have another part 
here similar to supplemental agreement in the case of perceptions 
of concreta? Is not my perceptual analysis of a given abstraction 
corroborated by other percepts, mine or others’, agreeing with it? 
I think not, save under a special circumstance. Suppose I per- 
ceptually analyse a color, in two perceptual experiences, into color- 
quality and color-extent. They agree in this. But suppose they differ 
in that the extent remains the same and the quality differs, or the 
quality remains the same but the extent differs. Then each percept 
does give positive evidence of the veridicalness of the other, In 
this case, however, it is inappropriate to speak of the color as the 
common object. For there is a difference either of quality or ex- 
tent. Agreement then is not simple sameness of property, nor is 
supplemental difference merely a matter of context in further pro- 
perties. The agreement rather lies in the degree of complexity, the 
supplementation in the independent variability of the elements dis- 
tinguished. So, to avoid confusion, instead of speaking of ‘sup- 
plemental agreement’ in the perception of abstracta, let us use the 
phrase ‘dimensional concurrence’. Two percepts dimensionally con- 
cur (in their abstractive reference) when their objects fall under 
the same genus (colors, visual space-relations, odors, etc.), when 
they agree as to the degree of complexity of their object (they 
distinguish the same number of dimensions), and when their ob- 
jects are identical in one or more of their constituents but also 
differ in one or more of them. Dimensional concurrence is thus seen 
to be closely allied to maximum analyticality. There is always the 
danger that what is taken to be a greater perceived complexity in 
an abstractum is really only a greater complexity of conjoined 
symbols. A more complex symbolic structure may thus be mistaken 
for a more complex sensory abstractum. Dimensional concurrence 
is a safeguard against this mistake. It guarantees that an instance 
of maximum analyticality is perceptual (not merely verbal), and 
thus is more reliable than a disagreeing perception of the same 
abstractum. Thus there seems to be no possibility of conflict in the 
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application of the two criteria of evidentiality in the abstractive re- 
ference of percepts, as there was in the two criteria of evidentiality 
in the concretive reference of percepts. If there is no positive evi- 
dence on the criterion of dimensional concurrence, then the analy- 
sis of the abstractum is not perceptual, and we cannot suppose 
that there is positive evidence for it on the criterion of maximum 
analyticality. 

In the above sketch of an epistemology of perception I have 
tried to do two things. I have tried to outline an epistemological 
view that to me seems plausible. I have also tried to illustrate what 
seems to me to be the proper relation between an epistemology of 
perception and a psychology of perception. I have attempted cer- 
tain broad descriptions of percepts as occurrent facts. I have there- 
fore crossed the boundary into the psychology of perception. This, 
I think, is unavoidable. I hope, however, that the sort of psychology 
of perception I have indicated not only fits the epistemology with 
which it is yoked, but also that it is not untenable as psychology. 
It is important that the psychology and epistemology of perception, 
though coordinated, be distinguished, that neither be reduced to 
the other nor its questions answered solely on the basis of exigen- 
cies in the other. 


Everett W. 
Tue State UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
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DISCUSSION 
ON EMPATHY 


HE great controversy in aesthetics-hovers over the question 
whether art and the attitude appropriate to it are separated from 


other human interests and activities or intimately bound up with them. . 


The empathy-theory appears to have been a reaction against sunder- 
ing art from life, but a reaction which turned into affirmation and 
exaggeration of that divorce. This reversal was fated in the initial 
acceptance of pure abstract form as the essence of art and beauty, in 
the tradition of Kant. Committed to cold form, the antithesis of life, 
empathy was to show how form could become the focus of such a 
lively interest as the fervor of romantic genius. The theory was an 
attempt to explain how mere form could be expressive. The idea was 
that form is receptive to activity projected by a subject. But since 
form for empathy was not a physical, biological, or social object, only 
a ghostly shape, it could receive only an ectoplasmic emanation from 
an actual self. Abstract form needed to be animated if it was to be 
the center of the interest which art seems to have, But the economic 
man was a human being compared to the thin aesthetic man supposed 
by the theory of empathy to enter into form. He was deprived of 
social ties, unsexed, and left with vestiges of senses. 

This shadow of a self should be satisfied with insertion into empty 
forms and the excitement of finding sheer unity and variety there. 
But Lipps could not let him be content with exploration of geometrical 
arrangement, since he was invented to illustrate a coincidence of the 
human with the non-human. He could not remain a wraith. The 
aesthetic subject had to be lively enough to greet a semblance of 
humanity in the object. Empathy explained enjoyment of form as 
pleasure in human qualities, though found outside the shape of man. 
Man’s own shape was said not to be beautiful as a shape, for its 
geometric regularity would be no more pleasing than if found in an 
inkspot. On the contrary, “his forms are beautiful because they are 
human, and bearers for us of human life.” Symmetry in the body was 
beautiful for Lipps simply because of its significance for turning right 
and left and all the functioning of a human being. In this view the 
outer beauty of a man was a manifestation of the man within, who 
was for the observer both a double and modification of himself. (Lipps, 
Aesthetik, 3rd ed., I, 105-106.) 

Lipps had to reduce the appreciator of art to unnatural thinness to 
make him at home in abstract form, while having to thicken form with 
human interest to account for the response of actual people to art. 
The contradiction was overcome by identifying the essence of per- 
sonality with interest in abstract form; by assuming what the theory 
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of empathy was supposed to show: that form is enjoyed because life 
can be felt into it. Lipps wrote: “The most general thing we can say 
of the soul is that it is a unity” whose nature is “to grasp every given 
manifold as a unity” (Aesthetik, I 19). If this is what the soul essen- 
tially is, to grasp a manifold as unity is not only to exercise but to 
behold human qualities. And if the functioning of a human being is 
equated with turning right and left, nothing could be more congenial 
than geometric pattern. The problem how form can be expressive was 
solved for empathy by formalizing life until it could be indicated by 
abstract pattern. Fusion with a formal not-self could not involve 
bodies or practical selves. Unity with the not-self was managed by 
excluding the self, for the subject which did the empathizing was not 
the self of any other experience. 

Empathy-theory not only reduced the appreciator of art to the 
shadow of a man but was equally cavalier with the artist. Lipps ad- 
mitted that an artwork owes its existence to an artist, but said that 
if it dropped out of the blue a work would still be just what it is and 
have the value that it has (Aesthetik, 2nd ed., II 101). And he went 
on to say that every work does fall from heaven in the sense that it 
makes no difference whether it was accidentally produced or not. Here 
it is interesting to note the dissent of Volkelt, himself an exponent of 


- empathy, who upon the whole ruled out reality and practical life from 


aesthetic experience almost as thoroughly as Lipps. Volkelt recognized 
that as the imagination of the artist worked over the content of 
experience his individuality entered in (System der Aesthetik, 2nd ed., 
III 29). If art is the work of an artist who must use a wealth of 
sense-impressions and of information about the experience of other 
people (III 111) human nature would appear deeply involved. If the 
artist has a place in art, life cannot be kept out, for no man is purely 
an artist and the artist’s “practical self” cannot be segregated from his 
creative self. Volkelt remarked that in proportion as a person is 
aesthetically cultivated it will be impossible for him to abstract an 
artwork from its time and place and author (III 363). But instead 
of concluding that life cannot be kept out of art Volkelt argued that 
the maker and appreciator of art both have a predisposition to fulfil 
the aesthetic norms, i.e., to wipe off reality on the doormat of art. 
The objection that the artist must remain a man, no matter what 
norms he squeezes into, was countered by the assertion that a priori 
disposition to fit the aesthetic norms characterizes the human intelli- 
gence as such (III 274). The artist is a man, but every man is some- 
thing of an artist who tends to suppress practical interests and submit 
to the spell of art. 

This suppression of everyday reality and practical interests was said 
by Volkelt not to mean a break from the warm embrace of actuality 
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(III 460). He said that all our feelings of life are included in aesthetic 
experience, though in a “light unloaded fashion” (III 461). Nothing 
is shut out but concern for our welfare in the struggle for existence! 
Realizing how little would be left after such exclusion, Volkelt fell 
back upon empathy as the device for admitting all the lust of life by 
denaturing it, He said the will to live is let in but the “sting of physical 
suggesiion is removed” (III 461). So he could say, “There is no 
emotion, no desire, no act of the will, which cannot be covered by 
empathy” (III 463). 

In other words, there is nothing art cannot express, though when 
expressed by art nothing is what it was before art intervened. If this 
is the meaning of Volkelt it can be salvaged from empathy-theory and 
regarded as equivalent to recognizing the continuity-discontinuity of 
art and life: to saying that art is different from life while there is an 
“underground connection”. This is to translate Volkelt into terms 
of Dewey. Dewey does not have Volkelt’s notion of a cleft between 
the actual interests of the natural man and the telos-focussed striving 
of an intelligible ego, but he considers every self to have potentialities 
of growth which ought to be developed. Out of his “live creature in 
the environment” grow the artist and the artlover, who are not re- 
ducible to the mere animal, nor even to man in general, so far as he 
does not rise to art. Yet the difference between empathy-theory and 
an adequate aesthetics remains as great as that between a contempla- 
tion supposed not to involve the biological or practical self and an 
experience which brings to a focus, which clarifies and intensifies, 
human life. Empathy-theory, though it undertook to show how the form 
of art was expression of life, viewed expression so formally as to 
keep life out. 

Yet the empathy-theory has not been scotched, despite the work of 
Dewey, Santayana, and others, because it typifies the tendency of 
aesthetics in general to avoid the social aspects of art. To some extent 
this may result from occupational blindness of people specialized in 
analysis of art. Their attention has naturally centered upon work 
recognized to be art, mainly that already established, in which social 
implications are lost or have lost their force, and so may easily seem 
incidental to persons not much concerned with social questions any- 
way, who might find them too distressing if they did consider them. 
In the western world of the last 150 years it is inconceivable that 
people devoted to art would not have been rendered uncomfortable 
by realization of the social conditions of their devotion. It could only 
be disagreeable to them to descend from their quest for excellence and 
see the muddy footing of art. 

As fast as expression has been granted a place in art, it has been 
necessary to admit to the aesthetic realm what formalists could only 
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regard as ugly. Yet so strong has formalism been that whatever gained 
entry under the aegis of expression was believed to be purified of 
disturbing qualities by the disinfectant of form. Aestheticians have 
become too sophisticated to demand pleasantness throughout art, but 
empathists have been typical in denying unpleasantness in aesthetic 
experience, in the end or upon the whole. What they have not seen, 
or have deliberately ignored, is that much human significance can be 
appreciated only with a disagreeable taste. Here aesthetics has simply 
fallen back upon the traditional dualism of a culture which assigns 
to a level of relative unimportance whatever is disturbing. This lesser 
realm, called biological and practical in empathy-theory, may be con- 
templated by the thin aesthetic self only as long as its detachment 
from an organic and social self can be maintained. It is striking that 
in Volkelt’s passion for thoroughness he never toyed with the possi- 
bility of an aesthetic effect to be derived from admixture of practical 
response. The nearest he came to it was in thinking that Schopenhauer 
overstated the willlessness of the aesthetic attitude in the case of the 
sublime. 

Even Dewey has tended to think of art as the celebration and 
enhancement of happy living in a way to obscure his own insight that 
art is born of tension between the organism and the environment. 
It is true that much art is reminiscent of pleasant stretches. And, 
regardless of the kind of experience from which it arose, art may be 
agreeable, lovely, beautiful without qualification. The problem is to 
make a place in aesthetics for the bitter art of warning, of reform 
and revolution, which has won a place in the hearts of men—art 
which not only consummates a process but initiates a further process. 
Such has been the art of the Hebrew prophets, fiction by Malraux 
and Silone, the Guernica mural by Picasso, the caricatures by Orozco 
and George Grosz. So strong is the practical import of their work 
that one may wonder how to distinguish aesthetic appreciation of 
them from the moral resolve and effort they urge. No sharp distinction 
can be drawn here. But, despite overlapping, the aesthetic phase is 
identified by focus on form achieved in the qualities of a particular 
medium, When the perceptual form of a work demands and rewards 
attention, there is no doubt of its being art, no matter how intolerant 


of mere contemplation is the effect. As long as the implications or 


associations of a conscience-stinging work cluster about what has 
been done by the technique of expression in a given material, one is 
under the spell of art. The question is whether that spell, as such, 
is incompatible with the resolve and effort it may inspire and be 
intended to inspire. This question cannot be dismissed by the formula 
that art is not propaganda, Art becomes propaganda when forced, 
when ceasing to be the honest expression of a man’s own feeling. 
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Making and appreciating art, instead of being alternative to the 
enterprise of living, may become central and crucial in it, by motivat- 
ing effort toward realization of suggested ideals, toward elimination 
of uncovered evils. Enjoyed, art may not only delight men but show 
them what life ought to be, and impel them to serve that “ought”. 
Endured, art reveals what life must be rid of, so far as possible. The 
traditional theory, typified by that of empathy, has been partially true 
in holding that everything painful in the aesthetic transaction must 
be transmuted into pleasure or a state beyond pleasure and pain— 
true so far as sensuous and formal factors are concerned. But as the 
effect of a not-innocuous artwork burns through the social and 
psychical as well as physical tissues of the human organism, the 
sparks cannot all be passed back to the pattern. Some will catch in 
character and flare in conduct. 

The notion that aesthetic experience is purely contemplative comes 
not only from thinking of an aesthete in a museum instead of an 
artist in a studio, as Mr. Irwin Edman has remarked, but from failing 
to follow through the effect on any man of a work which has held 
and moved him. Instead of ruling out of the aesthetic what moves a 
man to a practical response we must, if we look before and after, find 
the artist’s effort fusing the influences of his life and his time; and 
we must find the appreciator’s response diffusing through his life and 
milieu. One cannot stop short of this except by, trying to confine 
aesthetic experience to the time when the artist has finished his work 
and sees what he has done, or when another person pauses to see, That 
moment is vivid in awareness of qualities immediately there in sensu- 
ous individuality. But that moment is momentous because it integrates 
all that went into it with all that will come out of it; because it is no 
less than a focal and nodal point of civilization. 


Van METER AMES 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE ETHICS OF PACIFISM 
A CRITIQUE AND A REAPPRAISAL 


| THE September 1942 issue of this Review, Professor Paul 

Weiss published a stimulating ethical critique of four traditional 
forms of pacifism and offered a fifth form in preference to them. For 
reasons presented below, I think exception must be taken to Professor 
Weiss’ statement. To furnish a basis for discussion, let me say that 
I accept his introductory remarks, but would define more concretely 
a pacifist to be a person who refuses to participate violently in inter- 
national or interclass struggles as such conflicts take the overt form 
of war and revolution, and who bases his refusal upon values more 
inclusive than his individual welfare. This is a negative definition 
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and far from adequate, but it conforms to the popular understanding 
of the term. 


I 


Professor Weiss’ description and criticisms of “religious”, “cynical”, 
and “sentimental” pacifisms need not detain us; for other than the 
somewhat misleading headings and an occasional obscurity there is 
little that is objectionable. It is first with regard to “political” pacifism, 
his fourth type, that exception must be taken. Professor Weiss says 
(484), after identifying “political pacifism” with “non-resistance” : 

It is a view possible to those who do not care to distiguish between the 
status of slavery and freedom, or who think there is nothing worth defend- 
ing. It is the expression of a subject mentality, as the term “non-resistance” 
indicates. 


This statement completely misrepresents a political movement of such 
world significance as Gandhi’s Satyagraha, for Weiss calls Gandhi’s 
civil-disobedience campaigns non-resistant! Any acquaintance with 
recent Indian history, any perusal of Jawaharlal Nehru’s writings, or 
of the sociological analysis of Shridharani, would correct such a mis- 
apprehension. Similarly, the pacifist movement in the United States 
is increasingly based upon the use of non-violent direct action, as a 
glance at some of its journals would show.' In short, quite the con- 
trary to Professor Weiss’ view, which pertains perhaps to a small 
group of Tolstoyan pacifists, the bulk of political pacifists hold that 
pacifism is a method of adjusting human differences which is more 
efficient, that is, more conservative and creative of human values of 
all kinds, than any violent method. 

Later, but before presenting his constructive statement, Professor 
Weiss summarizes his various criticisms: 

Each of these four forms of pacifism—religious, cynical, sentimental, and 
political—makes an important point which ought not to be forgotten. No 
one of them, however, provides a case strong enough to stand up against 


criticism (484). 


Thus far I tend to agree. But he continues: 
Each holds out against only some types of war, or only at certain times. 


In his brief description, however, he does not show that this incon- 
sistency is logically necessary or historically true. Religious pacifists 
frequently have objected to all wars. Gandhi has reiterated his con- 
sistent opposition to all wars at all times. 


*Consider the following references bearing upon this statement: C. F. 
Andrew’s Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas (1920); Jawaharlal Nehru: Towards 
Freedom (1941) ; K. Shridharani: War Without Violence (1939) ; Fellow- 
ship (published monthly, 2929 Broadway, New York); The Conscientious 
Objector (published bi-monthly, 2 Stone St., New York). 
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Further, Weiss states: 


These four views [cannot] be combined into a single one, for they ap- 
proach the problem in conflicting ways. What the other three cherish, the 
religious transcends, the cynic despises, the sentimentalist forgets, and the 
political pacifist ignores. Each one of these pacifists sets himself in oppo- 
sition to the other types. ... 


The conflict or opposition mentioned here may take two forms: the 
statements of the different types of pacifism may be contradictory, or 
the adherents of the several views may in action oppose one another. 
Weiss appears to imply both forms. We may grant the presence of 
considerable opposition of the second or personal type, but there is 
also much cooperation. We may grant also that the four types do not 
necessarily support each other logically. They need not, however, be 
deemed to contradict or conflict with each other. Consider the follow- 
ing summary: War is wrong because, according to the (1) religious 
pacifist, it is contrary to God’s will; (2) cynical pacifist, it is destruc- 
tive and futile; (3) sentimental pacifist, human life is too sacred; 
(4) political pacifist, it is relatively inefficient. It would appear that 
the first and third of these views furnish value-systems in the light of 
which evidence on the second and fourth may be weighed, and thus 
the values of all are united in one consistent position. Only the dog- 
matic reification of heuristic descriptive categories could lead to the 
conclusion that the four types cannot harmoniously blend in an indi- 
vidual’s philosophy. 
II 


Professor Weiss’ constructive statement of an “ethical” pacifism is 
built around the contrast between the roles of the “practical” man 
and of the “contemplative” man. Very wisely, in view of the historic 
pseudo-problems that have arisen out of such dichotomizations, he 
begins by qualifying the contrast as exemplified in the lives of concrete 
persons. But these qualifications pale before the reiterated statement 
of the diversity and incompatibility of these roles. The distinction is 
based on “two ways of being concerned with the real” and the ideal. 
A few passages are reproduced below, but the reader should turn to 
pages 486 and 487 of the original article for the full description. 

The role of the practical man is fairly easy to grasp: he “attempts 
to transform reality so that it acquires a desired form”. 

The role of the contemplative man, on the other hand, is couched 
in much less simple terms, The contemplative man acknowledges the 
“real as exemplifying universal principles which are embodied in all 
existents, everywhere” ; this stress is “extensive, inclusive, absolute”. 
He adjusts himself “to the universe and mankind as harmonious 
wholes”; he “enjoys ideals for themselves, and concentrates on those 
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which have a more universal and constant meaning”—‘“meaning” in 
this context is somehow divorced from the notion of consequences. 
He “desires to unite universal ideals with the single substantial whole 
of all existence”, and “attempts to live as a representative of all 
reality... .” 

To assemble these characterizations of the contemplative man with- 
out giving the elegant parallels for the practical man does severe 
violence to the literary structure of Professor Weiss’ analysis, but it 
serves to throw into bold relief the framework of assumptions upon 
which his argument is based. Fundamental among these assumptions 
appear to be the following: (1) “Ideals” can actually be developed 
by, and ethically may be enjoyed for, themselves quite apart from 
the consideration and use of the means necessary to their attainment. 
(2) The concepts “universal principles” and “universal ideals” have 
some intrinsic meaning, and particularly some ethical relevance aside 
from their bearing upon the day-to-day lives of human beings, for 
example, as propaganda devices. (Weiss does not, of course, set forth 
these assumptions explicitly.) If these assumptions are untenable, as 
I submit they are, the basis for the systematic distinction between 
practical and contemplative roles disintegrates. 

Consider, too, the varieties of contemplative man which Professor 
Weiss specifies: the scientist, the theist, the artist, and the philosopher. 
In action, however, the scientist is the highest development of the 
practical man, always is he trying to extend his ability to “transform 
reality so that it acquires a desired form’. What is science but a 
knowledge of this process? Again, after depriving the religious pacifist 
of an ethical standing based on the attempt to live as a representative 
of God, he restores it to him provided he will live as a representative 
of “all reality”. The artist and the philosopher may perhaps observe 
similar inconsistencies in the discussion of their roles, 

In real life, a man who concentrates upon the contemplative func- 
tion with the singlemindedness that Professor Weiss recommends 
comes to practice mysticism (which may evoke the accusation of 
irresponsibility), or to suffer from hallucination or narcosis. But this 
danger is more apparent than real. We are all “practical men” seeking 
ends and using means limited only by our individual perspectives, by 
our human frailties of ignorance and prejudice. If there be any “con- 
templative men” preoccupied with the absolute, they function outside 
the sphere of ethics as they cannot be related to the inevitably limited 
human frame of reference. The ethical task lies in a discrimination 
of ends and of means, including the widest ramifications of their 
consequences that may be envisioned, judged in terms of a postulated 
and tentative (not absolute—unless a supernatural revelation be 
asserted) system of values. 
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III 


Professor Weiss’ bracketing of the “militarist’” (more accurately, 
the non-pacifist) with the practical man, and of the pacifist with the 
contemplative man, is therefore pointless. Both the pacifist.and non- 
pacifist are, as ethically responsible citizens, practical men attempting 
to transform reality—tragic conflicts between nations—so that it 
acquires some desired form—a just and durable peace. 

The difference lies in the means recommended. The non-pacifist, 
risking his life, places his trust in the traditional institution of war. 
The pacifist, equally devoted, proposes the revolutionary hypothesis 
that all ethically tenable values can be more economically promoted 
or defended by a resort to non-violent direct action or resistance than 
by resort to war. He is a pacifist because he believes his participation 
in war will destroy his utility for the developing alternative. 

The decision between adherence to a pacifist or to a non-pacifist 
conviction depends upon (1) a definition of “economy” and (2) a 
weighing of evidence. The definition of economy depends in turn 
upon the values cherished by the persons concerned, including their 
time perspectives. National honor, class privileges, standards of living, 
human life, the four freedoms, all must be assayed. The weighing of 
the relevant evidence, historical accounts, scraps of scientific know- 
ledge, is a process still under way, for the evidence is never all in, To 
be sure, the vast majority of the populations of all nations do not 
stop to consider this evidence as they fall unreflectively into the 
traditional patterns of war—for them there is no alternative. For 
most of those who may be acquainted somewhat with the evidence, 
the pressure of the impassioned majority is too strong to be with- 
stood. Only a tiny fragment of the population has ever seriously 
considered the evidence and decided for or against the pacifist hy- 
pothesis primarily upon this basis.* 

The ethical justification of the political pacifist lies in his search 
for a practical alternative to the recurrent catastrophe of war and 
revolution. I cannot claim that Professor Weiss will accept the ade- 
qugcy of this justification, although it fulfils some of the requirements 
he sets forth, in that it is a “pacifism which has reasons to offer, is 
true to the nature of man,‘ is sympathetic with his ideals, and-alive 
to the fact that there are malignant forces that need to be crushed” 


*It is important to note that the definition of pacifist implied here is an 
extension of the preliminary definition stated at the outset. The shift from a 
negative refusal to support war to a positive willingness to work and sacri- 
fice for conditions prerequisite to peace is fundamental. 

*The fact is, of course, that a majority of those now classed as “con- 
scientious objectors” must still be included among the unreflective and tra- 
ditional, The present reappraisal does not concern them. 

“Lack of space precludes a discussion of this controversial issue. The 
interested reader is referred to the last three references in Note 1 above. 
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(484f). He would not accept it because, he says, “an adequate pacifism 
must ground itself in data which are constant, universal, and familiar”. 
I submit that there are no data which are familiar to human experience 
and also demonstrably constant and universal. 

Professor Weiss finds an ethical justification for a pacifism devoted 
to a quest for the Absolute. For those who find such a quest meaning- 
less, the test of the hypothesis of the political pacifist provides an 
ethical task. If the shadow of a chance to develop this alternative to 
war be conceded, this task deserves the toleration—even the support— 
of all the nation. 


M. Fuson 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THREE RELATIONS OF FACTS AND VALUES* 


N TRADITIONAL and current usage the terms “facts” and 

“values” and “factual” and “valuative” generally have referents 
which stand in one of three different relations to each other. Failure 
to distinguish these relations, and to see that the terms may very 
properly be used—in different contexts and for different purposes— 
to denote referents and statements in any of these relations, has 
resulted in much unnecessary confusion and controversy. The present 
paper is an attempt to draw attention to the relations and to some 
consequences of recognizing them. 

In the first place, “facts” and “values”, “factual” and “valuative”, 
are used to denote very different subject-matters and the problems, 
judgments, statements, and adjustments, which arise in connection 
with these subject-matters, It is often convenient to contrast physical 
existences, on the one hand, with human interests, desires, and 
appraisals, on the other. Existences as such are frequently called 
facts, and things acts, and attitudes which constitute or satisfy inter- 
ests are often referred to as values, Problems, statements, judgments, 
and adjustments, with reference to the former, are called factual, those 
with reference to the latter, valuative. When the terms “facts” and 
“values” and “factual” and “valuative” are used to denote these 
widely different subject-matters, statements, et cetera, what is referred 
to—or facts and values as referents—may for convenience be said to 
stand in the contrast relation. . 

The contrast relation is the one most commonly recognized and 
intended when the terms “fact” and “value” and their derivatives occur 
in popular and even in more technical discussions, But students who 


*This paper was read, in its present form, before the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Western Division, at Madison, Wisconsin, April 23, 
1942. 
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have sought to examine the relations of facts and values more inclu- 
sively and carefully have usually come, sooner or later, to recognize 
that any object of experience can be experienced and referred to both 
as some sort of existent and as an object of interest. It is seen that 
both factual and valuative problems, judgments, statements, and 
adjustments, sometimes do, and always can, arise in connection with 
any object (thing, event, or relation), whether it be a physical, biolog- 
ical, social, psychological, semeiotic, or logical “object”. In other 
words, the whole gamut of actual and possible objects affords subject- 
matter for both factual and valuative problems and statements, and 
also constitutes facts and values as referents, or as what is referred © 
to. Facts and values and the factual and the valuative are thus seen © 
to be actually and potentially coextensive. Viewed thus they may be 
said to stand in the parallel relation. 

Yet, like parallel lines, facts and values in this relation may never 
“meet”. They may be, and may be conceived as, clearly and distinctly 
different. Facts (as referents) are the whole gamut of events and 
relations, including human interests and appraisals. Factual state- 
ments are those which denote these as existents. But values (as refer- 
ents) are those same events and relations as objects of interest. And 
valuative statements are those which denote the objects as sustaining 
or as able to sustain such relations. For instance, one may say “This 
is paper” and “This is good paper” or “This person is interested in 
the quality of this paper” and “It is a good thing that this person is in- 
terested in the quality of this paper”. But though the same subject and 
the same object may here be involved in each case, the first of each pair 
of statements is factual and the second valuative, in the sense that the 
first denotes a thing or event as an existent and the second denotes a 
relation which paper or the taking of interest sustains with some 
purpose or end. In other words, the factual statements affirm that 
paper and the taking of interest in the paper are events or relations i 
having “independent” existence, regardless of their worth, But the 
valuative statements affirm that the paper and the taking of interest 
in the paper are “good for” something, either instrumentally or intrin- 
sically. The subject-matters and the forms of statement are closely 
parallel but essentially and sharply different. 

That facts and values as referents and as forms of statement do 
often stand thus in parallel relation as well as (in other cases) in the 
contrast relation is perhaps obvious, But there are some usages which 
suggest that there may be, at least in some instances, an even more 
intimate relation. For example, the statements “Rain is good for 
grass” and “This paper is good for wrapping packages” may be used 
to denote merely (existential) efficacies. What they are intended to 
mean may, in some cases at least, be denoted also by more factual 
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statements such as “Rain causes grass to grow” and “The strength 
and toughness of this paper protect packages in transportation”. 
When used with the same intent, the more valuative and the more 
factual statements have the same referents and may be said to be 
equivalent, translatable, or interchangeable. In such cases factual and 
valuative statements are different as language-forms or sign-vehicles, 
but as referents, or as what is referred to, facts and values are identical. 
The “relation” of facts and values is here one of identity. 

It seems clear that so far as values and valuative statements are 
purely instrumental, as in the cases just cited, they are identical with, 
or are equivalent to, facts and factual statements. They are, or are 
statements of, relations which may be referred to both as “cause-effect” 
relations and as relations Of “efficacy-for”. In these cases the “efficacy- 
for” relations are purely cause-effect relations. But how extensive is, 
or can be, the identity of facts and values? In many cases we intend 
to state merely the existence of an object or property, as is usual in 
saying “This is paper” or “This paper is tough”. And in other instances 
we intend to express or affirm some object or quality as enjoyed or 
disliked in and of itself (intrinsically), as sometimes when we say 
“The sky is beautiful!” or “Killing is evil!” In such cases do, or can, 
facts and values stand in a relation of identity? 

Judging from the instances in which facts and values are undoubt- 
edly identical, the answer to this question depends on whether in each 
such case precisely the same referent can be viewed and stated both 
as a cause-effect and as an efficacy-for relation, that is, whether the 
same referent can be denoted by factual and valuative statements which 
are equivalent. 

Although the issues involved here are extremely complex, semeiotic 
analysis seems to show that such equivalent factual and valuative 
statements may be employed even when the intention is to denote the 
most independent of existences, on the one hand, or the most intrinsic 
of experienced qualities, on the other. For the referent of a meaningful 
statement is in any case a triadic relation sustained by object, subject, 
and sign-vehicle. If the statements “This is paper” and “This paper is 
tough” are to have any meaning, they must sustain relations as and 
with the operations performed or performable in the interactions of 
subjects with a designated object. In other words, the object is able, 
due to relations sustained among its own parts and with other objects 
(including a subject with certain language-habits), to cause or to be 
“efficacious for” these predications. The same referent can in each 
case be viewed either as cause-of or as efficacy-for, and these are but 
different ways of conceiving or expressing the same relation. The 
referent can therefore be denoted also in equivalent valuative state- 
ments such as “In this language a good name for this is ‘paper’” and 
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“In this language a good term to express the sort of resistance offered 
by this paper is to say that it is ‘tough’ ”. 

Similarly, the referent of any meaningful statement used to denote 
an experienced quality is also a triadic relation among subject, object, 
and statement—a triadic relation which does or does not justify the 
predication, The relation sustained can be viewed both as a “cause 
of” and as an “efficacy for”. And when statements, say, “The sky is 
beautiful” and “Killing is evil’, are so employed, the same referent 
can be denoted by more factual statements, such as “This sky is ex- 
perienced as and affirmed to be beautiful” and “Killing is repugnant 
to this person” or “Killing is judged to have detrimental effects”—or 
by other factual statements, depending upon the precise intent with 
which the valuative statements were used. ' 

But now if it be recognized that the terms “facts” and “values” and © 
“factual” and “valuative” may properly be used to denote referents 
and statements which stand in contrast, in parallel, and at least in 
some and perhaps potentially in all cases, in identity relations, what 
are the consequences of this recognition? 

In the first place, it helps to resolve certain longstanding contro- 
versies. Some have held that facts and values are essentially and 
widely different—as widely different as human interests and ideals are 
from bare physical existents; others have contended that facts and 
values are pervasively and intimately related but that differences are 
“clear and distinct”; and still others have finally concluded that facts 
and values are ultimately identical or that one can be reduced to the 
other. From the present perspective it is clear that each of these 
positions has been correct in expressing an important aspect of the 
relations of referents and statements which are actually and properly 
distinguished as facts and values and as factual and valuative. But 
it is equally clear that all have erred who have held that any one of 
these conceptions of facts and values is correct and the others incor- 
rect, or that one is more correct than the others. 

Similar clarifications are possible with respect to controversies con- 
cerning the nature and relation of knowing and valuation and con- 
cerning the verifiability and status of facts and values. Some have 
contended that knowing and valuation are “essentially different”, 
others that they are “precisely similar”, and still others that they are 
the same sort of problem-solving process, differing when they do only 
as a result of differences in their subject-matters. Some have found 
that valuative statements are wholly unverifiable, others that they are 
often in considerable degree verifiable, and yet others that they are 
reducible to, and therefore as verifiable as, factual statements. Like- 
wise, some have held that values are late emergents, with only a very 
tenuous logical and ontological status; others that facts and values 
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pervade or are closely related to all or much existence or reality; and 
still others that facts and values, as the referents of mutually reducible 
or translatable factual and valuative statements, have the same status, 
whatever it may be. 

From the present standpoint it appears that each of these several 
views, though commonly proposed as the truth and in opposition to 
the others, has actually expressed only part of a larger truth. As 
compared in the contrast relation, knowing and valuation may be very 
different procedures even when both are considered as total problem- 
solving courses or adjustments. The predominant processes in know- 
ing are perhaps perceptive or cognitive, those predominant in valuation 
affective or preferential. In this relation, facts may be more highly 
and strictly verifiable, values “verifiable” only in a loose sense and 
slight degree. Facts may have as firm and determinate a status as the 
existents which they are or to which they refer; values may have no 
more stable, and enduring basis than human desires and agreements. 
In the parallel relation also, knowing and valuation may be essentially 
and finally different even when they deal with the most intimately 
related subject-matters. But in this relation facts and values as refer- 
ents are, or relate to, the whole gamut of “objects”—physical, biologi- 
cal, social, psychological, semeiotic, and logical. Therefore so far as 
subject-matter is a factor, facts and values, or factual and valuative 
judgments or statements, both vary from the highly verifiable to the 
probably unverifiable, and the two are, each compared en masse, 
equally verifiable. In the identity relation, it is evident, not only that 
valuative statements are as verifiable as factual statements and that 
values have precisely the same logical and ontological status as facts, 
but that the operations required for inquiry and testing, whether these 
be called knowing or valuation, are one and the same. Thus the con- 
troversies which have centered around the nature and relation of 
knowing and valuation and around the verifiability and status of facts 
and values are largely resolved when facts and values are recognized 
as standing in all three of these relations. . 

In the second place, recognition of all these relations makes possible, 
as already suggested in part, the integration of scientific theory and 
value-theory in their more general aspects without overlooking im- 
portant problems at other points. In so far as facts and values in 
their most extensive and intensive relations are and can be identical, 
value-theory and scientific theory must be ultimately and basically the 
same. And when facts and values are viewed in their parallel relations 
is must be clear that methodology, verifiability, and status, are simi- 
larly affected by subject-matter. But such integrations do not lessen 
the need for recognizing and carefully considering relative and basic 
differences in the parallel relation, and particularly in the contrast 
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relation. When the rise and testing of both factual and valuative state- 
ments in these relations are viewed as operations or elements within 
total adjustment or problem-solving courses, it will be seen that both 
knowing and valuation use processes which are at once perceptive and 
preferential, qualitative and quantitative, descriptive and normative, 
subjective and objective, overt and non-overt. Yet there are relative 
differences in the preponderance of these processes and essential 
differences in the final determination of judgment. Clear perception 
of all three of the relations sustained by facts and values makes it 
possible to recognize to the full such similarities and differences with- 
out neglecting a maximum integration of value-theory in its more 
general aspects. 


Ray 


Braptey PotyTecunic INSTITUTE 
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Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic. By Ernst Karr. New York, 

Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. x, 96. 

To anyone who has puzzled about the history of ancient logic this 
book will be a joy. In less than a hundred pages it throws floods of 
new light on the subject; and much of Aristotle’s Organon that was 
meaningless to us now appears as the natural product of a genius 
working on a problem set him by Plato. 

The fundamental insight which Dr. Kapp offers is that we have all, 
both attackers and defenders of Aristotle’s syllogism, been mistaken 
in supposing that Aristotle meant his syllogism as an instrument of 
discovery, as a means by which research could be advanced. Some 
(though few nowadays) have represented the Aristotelian syllogism 
as the method by which we enlarge the boundaries of knowledge. 
Others have replied that the syllogism could not possibly advance 
knowledge, because it begs its question. Others (including perhaps 
Dr. Dewey) have thought that Aristotle’s syllogism did help to advance 
the kind of science Aristotle wanted, but is useless for the kind of 
science we approve today. All of these groups are equally mistaken 
on the main point, as Dr. Kapp conclusively shows. Aristotle did not 
invent his syllogism in order to advance any kind of science. He did 
not say to himself: “I want a method for making sure and steady 
progress in the knowledge of nature.” Nor did he say to himself: 
“Let me look at the processes by which the knowledge of nature has 
advanced down to the present, and see whether I can detect any 
method running through them all.” He said to himself: “I want a 
method for winning these dialectical arguments which are standard 
practice in Plato’s Academy.” The nature of the arguments he had 
in mind is quite clear from Plato’s early dialogues, in which they are 
depicted, and from Aristotle’s Topics, which lays down rules of pro- 
cedure for them and gives copious advice on how to win them, They 
were duologues between a questioner and an answerer. The questioner 
offered the answerer a choice: “Is A B or not?” When the answerer 
had chosen his thesis, the questioner put further questions, trying to 
get from the answerer admissions which would refute his thesis. 
Aristotle’s theory of syllogism is a very simple and very general pro- 
cedure for selecting premises which will serve to refute the answerer’s 
thesis. That is why Aristotle defines syllogism as “an argument in 
which, certain things having been assumed, something other than 
these follows of necessity by virtue of the things assumed”. So far 
as there is any discovery connected with Aristotle’s syllogism, it is the 
premises that are discovered, not the conclusion. The questioner knows 
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from the beginning what he wants to conclude, namely, the contra- 
dictory of the answerer’s thesis; what he has to discover is some 
premises from which that conclusion “follows of necessity”. 

The greatest difficulty for Dr. Kapp’s account of the original pur- 
pose of Aristotle’s three figures of syllogism is that after all Aristotle 
does recognize the existence of a “demonstrative” as well as a “dia- 
lectical” type of syllogism, and that his Posterior Analytics is an 
account of the “demonstrative” syllogism and therefore presumably 
a theory of science. To my mind, however, this difficulty cannot darken 
the brilliant light of Dr. Kapp’s insight. It only shows that the mistake 
of regarding the syllogism as a method of science instead of as a 
method of controversy was begun by the inventor of the syllogism 
himself. But the mistake was small in Aristotle, for the science which 
he had in mind in the Posterior Analytics was not research but the 
communication of the results of research, the teaching of the pupil by 
the master. And teaching is again a duologue, and can easily be con- 
ceived as a duologue in which the teacher’s main problem is to find _ 
the premises from which to start his pupil. The error grew greater 
when science was conceived as the original process of research or 
discovery. From that time on it was quite inappropriate to regard the 
three figures of syllogism as the method of science or to believe that 
Aristotle ever offered them as such, 

The general object of Dr. Kapp’s book is to show to what extent 
“traditional logic” can really be found in the Aristotle whose invention 
it is supposed to be. “Traditional logic” is that logic, now moribund, 
whose main division is: concepts, judgments, syllogisms, induction. 
As we have seen, he shows clearly that traditional logic’s conception 
of the purposes of the syllogism is far from Aristotle’s. He has also 
interesting though less probable chapters on the other topics of tradi- 
tional logic. 

Dr. Kapp has done a great service with these five lectures. He has 
it in his power to do another, namely to write a general account of 
Aristotle’s logic, expanding all the hints and allusions in these lec- 
tures, giving the omitted references, superseding Maier’s Syllogistik 
des Aristoteles, and conveying to all logicians facts which, in their 
present form, will, I fear, reach only the specialists in Aristotle. One 
page of his on Stoic logic makes me hope that perhaps Dr. Kapp would 
write us a history of the whole of Greek logic, superseding the first part 
of Prantl’s Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, Prantl’s work is no 
longer good for anything but references. Dr. Kapp seems definitely 
indicated as his successor for the earlier centuries. 

RIcHARD RoBiINsoNn 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Plato’s Theology. By Frrepricu SotmseEN. Ithaca, New York, Cornell 

University Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 202. 

It is astonishing that none of the outstanding historians of Greek 
religion seems to have considered the roth book of Plato’s Laws as 
one of the most important documents of this history. Such a thing 
can not happen in the future since Solmsen’s book is in the hands of 
the public. 

Plato’s theology—is it not strange that what Plato calls “theology” 
is quite different from what the Neoplatonists call “Platonic theology” ? 
Solmsen is occupied almost entirely with the first, though he always sees 
the other in the offing. The historical and philosophical problem here 
involved is touched on in the last chapter (“Influence and Transfor- 
mations” ). 

The theology of Laws 10 is prepared for in Plato’s earlier work, and 
accordingly chapters VIII-X, dealing with the “Comprehensive 
Picture”, are preceded by chapters IV-VII discussing “A Variety 
of Approaches” (“Expurgation”, “Philosophy of Movement”, “The 
Theological Approach”, “Influence of the Mystery Religions”). S. 
does not consider other topics of Platonic theology: the god and the 
daemonium in the Apology and Alcibiades 1; the Cratylus with its 
shower of theological etymologies and its strange allusiveness to 
Protagoras’ famous dictum about the gods; the prayer to “Pan and 
the other gods of this place” at the end of the Phaedrus. 

The two systematic parts of the book (“Approaches” and “Com- 
prehensive Picture”) are placed between two historical studies. We 
have already mentioned the last chapter. We have not yet mentioned 
the first three chapters under the common title “The Background”. 
In these (“Religion in the City State”, “The Destruction of the Old 
Religion”, “The Defense and Reconstruction of Religion”) the author 
makes the successful attempt to understand Plato’s theology against 
the background of the “political religion” of the Greeks which is 
indeed “fundamental to Plato’s final approach to religion and so 
should be fundamental in a modern attempt to understand that ap- 
proach” (VIII). The reviewer wonders whether the author would 
not have done better to make his own significant picture still more 
comprehensive by including other trends of Greek religion which he 
mentions at the beginning (VIII and 4) only to say that he may weil 
disregard them as being common knowledge. The civic religion is not 
quite unknown either, though one will read with profit Solmsen’s 
chapter I, and—common knowledge or not—Plato’s new cosmical 
religion would look somewhat different if it had been approached not 
only from the side of the civic religion but from the side of the 
philosophic religion of the Presocratics as well. The author “knows 
that a decision on this point involves a risk”. I cannot see why it was 
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necessary to decide for one or the other way instead of combining 
them. Such an integration would have added to, not detracted from, 
Solmsen’s treatment. And what he says in such expressive words about 
Plato’s Laws in general would not be less true, it would be still more 
true: “The work is more than a legislative system, it is a reintegration 
of Greek life, a restoration of its true form.” 

Solmsen is a clear and sagacious interpreter of Laws 10, What he 
often fails to point out is the transparency in Plato’s thought, a second 
and third aspect shining through the first one. In the Republic “religion 
is not recognized as a vital and integral part in the political structure”. 
One may meet this statement with the question: Is the expurgation 
of the Homeric religion in Republic 2, 3, and 10 not a vital part of 
the work, and was not “expurgation” just the first “approach” viewed 
by Solmsen? “But”, anticipates Solmsen, “to give it a place in educa- 
tion is not the same as to give it a place in the actual structure of the 
state . . .”. Not the same—in the Republic the actual structure of 
which is education? On the whole, the Laws are not so much a new 
stage in the development of Plato’s philosophy as they are on a dif- 
ferent level from that, say, of the Republic. 

“Tt would be infelicitous to look in book 10 of the Laws for evidence 
of a priaciple higher than ‘Soul’” (138). Do you not realize, the 
Athenian might object, what the distinction between the good soul and 
the bad soul involves? And do you not remember how in the Gorgias 
and the Philebus Socrates destroys the claim of pleasure to be the 
highest principle? There is a good beyond pleasure, since there is 
good pleasure and bad pleasure. With these distinctions in mind, would 
it still seem infelicitous ... ? 

“The movements of the outermost Heaven”, Solmsen himself com- 
ments (139), “exhibit Sameness and Order in so eminent a degree that 
they may be regarded as movements of Mind itself”. Of Mind, not of 
Soul. Good beyond Soul, and Mind beyond Soul—are the Neoplato- 
nists, despite their dogmatic rigidity, perhaps nearer to Plato than is 
Solmsen ? 

Every reader of Laws 10 must now consult Solmsen’s exposition of 
the three antireligious doctrines and Plato’s struggle against them. 
He will be well rewarded. But he will regret that the third doctrine 
(the gods may be bought off by bribes and sacrifices) with its refuta- 
tion has no adequate treatment ; it is squeezed into the discussion of the 
second in no more than twelve lines (152). Had it been given its 
proper place, it would become clearer that Plato’s last decision in the 
disposal of each of the three doctrines is to give the human choice 
between good and bad a “fundamental, nay even cosmic importance”, 
I am glad to quote Solmsen’s own words. He has by no means neglected 
Plato’s basic position. But in his presentation of the third argument 
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it must have seemed negligible to him. And yet, what could be more 
radical than to view human injustice as a cosmic disturbancy and, 
consequently, to make human decision between good and bad responsi- 
ble for the greater or lesser perfection of the universe? The reviewer 
still thinks that in his own book (Platon II 672 ff., “Die Theologie” ) 
he shows the cosmic issue on each of the three ways, and conse- 
quently their convergence, whereas in Solmsen’s opinion “no attempt 
is discernible to codrdinate the different aspects of the theological 
problem”. 

There is much to learn from this book about the history of philo- 
sophy, law, and religion. The reviewer confesses that he has learnt 
most from chapter X, dealing with “The Philosophy of Natural Law.” 
We are accustomed to consider Stoicism as the Greek source of the 
great juridical tradition of the 17/18th centuries (Bodin, Grotius, 
Montesquieu ). Solmsen claims for the work of the aged Plato the lead- 
ing part in this tradition of natural law. “It is evident that the Stoics 
are greatly in his debt” (167). “While he was anxious to restore the 

_ original unity of religion and political life, he became the founder of 
‘natural theology’” (170) as well as of natural law. The reviewer, 
to be sure, profoundly convinced of the “unity of Plato’s thought”, 
cannot but doubt that the Laws in this regard are really “a new 
departure” (168). The same impulse had been at work long since, 
in the cosmic myth of Republic 10 and in the trilogical connection 
of Republic, Timaeus, Critias; whereas the Laws contain the final 
juridical, philosophical, and theological systematization. But this may 
be a mere verbal criticism. It is after all Solmsen himself who refers 
toa famous passage in Gorgias 507 E ff.: “The passage shows how early 
Plato realized that the issues involved in the interpretation of the 
Universe were fundamentally identical with those confronting the mor- 
alist, the political thinker, the statesman.” 

We do hope that Solmsen will continue the work so successfully 
begun. He indicates an approach promising much: “to analyze the 
laws embodied in Plato’s last work, for these laws, if any, must cor- 
respond to Plato’s conception of the ideal type. What is the difference 
between these laws and those actually obtaining in Greek cities?” 


PAuL FRIEDLANDER 


University oF CALIFORNIA 
at Los ANGELES 


Civilization. Lectures delivered before the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California, 1941. University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, Vol. 23. Edited by Grorce P. Apams and others. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, The University of California Press, 
1942. Pp. 190. 

This volume is another fruit of the vitality of philosophy in the 
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University of California and the Philosophical Union, another silent 
memorial to the continuing influence to that great teacher of phi- 
losophy, George Holmes Howison, who first made the Depart- 
ment at Berkeley a force in American higher education. The tradition 
has been ably sustained by Howison’s successors, and this latest series 
of lectures shows that it will not diminish in the hands of the present 
staff. 

The book consists of seven lectures. All deal with some aspect of 
“civilization”, considered either as a concept to be used in the scientific 
or philosophical study of society or as an existent, the cumulation of 
practices and values that distinguish human societies from any other 
known reality. There has been no attempt to make the book system- 
atic, to divide the subject according to a plan and to cover the main 
divisions thus laid down. Each speaker has chosen some aspect of 
the enormous subject that seemed to him important and has ex- 
amined it from his own point of view and treated it in accordance with 
the conclusions that his philosophy has commended to him, Hence 
there is ample difference of opinion and a running fire of discussion 
from one lecture to another, which reflects the friendly criticism that 
is continuously exchanged within a group of colleagues. This serves to 
enhance the interest and to keep before the audience the important 
practical fact that the issues are alive and the options real. The book 
is held together by its timeliness. Behind it is the crisis of civilization 
—the need for some rational means of understanding its nature and 
its history, some control over its forces, some way to assess its failures 
and achievements and to compare the forms which it assumes in differ- 
ent ages and places. ; 

A subject so vast must of necessity be treated in segments. Where 
it poses substantive as distinguished from methodological problems, 
these can be fruitfully examined, as several of the speakers point 
out, only by an empirical or an historical examination of a particular 
range of events. This mode of approach is exemplified by the first lec- 
ture, Professor V. F. Lenzen’s study of “Science and Social Con- 
text”. It deals for the most part with the origin and early develop- 
ment of physics in the late sixteenth and earlier seventeenth centuries. 
It stresses the relationship between technology and science and leans 
toward the conclusion, if I have understood Professor Lenzen, that 
technology was the causal or activating factor, working within a nexus 
of Platonic metaphysics which also contributed to the new scientific 
ideology. This is in agreement with certain modern philosophical 
analyses, such as that of Max Scheler, and also with much of the re- 
cent historical investigation of the subject. 

The second lecture, by Professor Stephen Pepper, discusses “The 
Conditions of Social Control.” It points out that the substance of such 
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control is an everyday fact which would not be in principle excluded 
even if some very rigid theory of social evolution, like Spengler’s law 
of cycles or a rather strict form of Marxism, were true. He analyses 
five forms of social control and argues that there is no reason why the 
scope and certainty of their operation might not be greatly extended. 
_For obvious reasons the central philosophical question that runs 
through a series of lectures on civilization is the place to be assigned 
to value. Professor George P. Adams in the third lecture, on “The 
Idea of Civilization”, sets forth a modified form of an idealist theory, 
positing at once a theory of logical realism, since values are “objec- 
tively significant ideals”, and a rather sharp distinction between the 
attitudes of intellectual description and of active or moral participa- 
tion. Mr. Adams’s idealism is more cautious than that of Hegel, for 
though he regards “civilization as such” as not a class concept but as 
an ideal to which civilizations contribute, he does not explicitly make 
these civilizations dependent for their worth upon the self-develop- 
ment of a World Spirit. But is it the more convincing for this cau- 
tion? For Professor Adams, as for T. H. Green, “ideas supervene 
upon animal and subhuman life” (64), and there is a kind of incom- 
mensurability about a theory of logical universals that has its do- 
minion only in the conscious experience of human beings. 

In his lecture on “Organization and Freedom” Professor D. S. 
Mackay rejects the idealist and the Spencerian belief that political 
and economic organization—the law of integration and differentiation 
—can contribute to freedom and concludes that “Freedom is essentially 
the intelligible communication of ideas, in spite of barriers of economic 
and political organization” (99). The two following lectures, on “Civ- 
ilization in Historical Perspective’, by Professor E. W. Strong, and 
on “Judgments in the Social Sciences”, by Dr. A. I. Melden, deal with 
phases of what may be called the sociology of knowledge. Professor 
Strong holds the view that there has been a plurality of civilizations 
and that the estimate of any one by any person enmeshed in another 
is bound to be relative. He argues, however, that this relativism, which 
is unescapable in any case, is not incompatible with the effort to real- 
ize a world civilization. Dr. Melden’s lecture is devoted chiefly to a 
criticism of Mannheim’s theory of ideology. His conclusion is that 
in the social studies, as everywhere else, truth is correspondence with 
fact, and that the problem of eliminating bias belongs to the mastery 
of scientific procedures in each discipline. 

The volume concludes with Professor W. R. Dennes’s lecture on 
“Conceptions of Civilization: Descriptive and Normative”, which very 
cleverly sums up and contrasts the various points of view presented 
throughout the series. Professor Dennes’s general conclusion is that 
any conception of civilization is a frame of reference within which 
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“phases, constituents, or results of social living and their causes” 
may be described, but the substantive facts and relationships if veridi- 

: cal must appear in every description and all the descriptions must be 

compatible. Values he finds to be unescapable in any concept of civili- 

: zation, and he frankly adopts the conclusion that value means “rela- 
tion to interest or preference”. But he argues cogently, and I think 
unanswerably, that this in no way implies that one civilization is as 
goc* as another. For there is evidence, psychological evidence, that 
some human needs are “basal”, that human valuation is not indefinitely 
variable, and that basal needs are satisfied in very different degrees by - 
different civilizations. 


Georce H, SABINE 
UNIVERSITY 


Drives Toward War, By Epwarp C. Totman. New York, D. Appleton- 

Century Company, 1942. Pp. xiv, 118. . 

The basis for unity and peaceful living among human beings after 
the war, is of increasing concern to statesmen, philosophers, clergy- 
| men, economists, and the like. It is high time that the voice of the 

i psychologist be raised and heard in the same area. He is supposed to ; 
i understand why we behave as we do and to possess some ability to 
} change the direction of our conduct. We welcome, therefore, this lit- 
tle volume of Professor Tolman’s. We hope it will encourage other 

psychologists to extend their vision beyond the limits of the laboratory 
and to offer their knowledge of how we may keep the “dark night of 
savagery” from again descending upon all mankind. 

Drives Toward War contains six brief chapters with a total of 118 

; pages. Most of the material is not new but it is interesting and is clearly } 

presented. Professor Tolman’s major point appears in the first chap- 

ter and again in the last. A quick survey will perhaps be helpful. In 

Chapter I the author presents Drucker’s thesis that Western Europe 

has been dominated by four successive “ideas” which were ways to 
ms individual happiness and welfare. (Tolman prefers the word “myths” 
to “ideas”.) Each myth sets up a certain type of man and social life \ 
as the ideal. There is the Spiritual Man of the Middle Ages, the In- 
tellectual Man of the Renaissance, the Economic Man, a present day 
creature who is losing his place to the Heroic Man of the Fascist 

State. To these Professor Tolman suggests a fifth, the myth of the 

Psychologically Adjusted Man. This is the myth “that only when man’s 

total psychology is understood and all his absolutely necessary psy- 
chological needs are allowed balanced satisfaction will a society per- 
mitting relatively universal individual happiness and welfare be 
achieved and war be abolished”. Chapters II, III, IV, and V con- 
tain a discussion of the fundamental biological drives and the social 
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techniques by which the goal-objects of the drives are obtained. There 
is also a review of some modified Freudian conceptions, called “psy- 
chological dynamisms” which like learning and heredity serve an in- 
termediate role between the biological drives and the social tech- 
niques so as to heighten or lessen the strengths of the latter. 

The raison d’étre of the book is the last chapter. The four myths 
fail to give a balance to man’s psychological needs. Each emphasized 
one fundamental drive at the expense of others. The concept of the 
Psychologically Adjusted Man will save the world because it will (1) 
recognize the biological needs and their satisfactions in all individuals 
as basic; (2) affirm as equally appropriate and necessary types of 
activity, the Self-Assertive and the Collective techniques; (3) reduce 
self-abasement and repression to a minimum because of their indi- 
vidual and social disruptive nature; (4) encourage in children good 
identification with parents or accepted authorities; (5) redirect group 
loyalties into useful channels, such as; (6) policing of recalcitrant 
sub-groups and fighting the enemies presented by Nature, namely, 
disease, corruption, earthquakes, etc. 

To achieve a society which embodies these ends three practical steps 
should be taken: (1) “We must evolve an economic order which will 
abolish too great biological frustrations.” (2) “We must invent an 
educational and social system which encourages and makes possible 
easy identification with the parents or other acceptable authorities.” 
(3) “We must create a supranational state to which individuals, 
wherever they may be, can become more loyal than they then will 
be to their narrower national groups.” 

If the first is not realized there will be suffering and an increase 
in self-assertion. The latter will lead to frustration, self-abasement, 
and hostility. These will then be expressed in socially disruptive ways, 
such as war, crime, cruelty, etc. The prevention lies in the direction 
of some kind of socialism which will permit a balance of the self-asser- 
tive and collective techniques. 

The second involves the psychology of individual differences. We 
must know the capacities and abilities of children so they can be 
intelligently helped to find their own models and patterns for iden- 
tification. 

The third step recognizes the depth of loyalty to groups. Such group 
identification is a fundamental propensity in man, But it may have dis- 
astrous consequences, e.g., war. The problem then is to preserve the 
loyalty and avoid certain kinds of results. This can be done by de- 
veloping a World Federation or superstate to which men will give 
their loyalties. To create in men a sense of belonging to this greater 
whole, the following techniques are necessary: (1) an appealing name 
for the supranational state; (2) an important and well-located gov- 
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ernmental seat; (3) a single head or small-executive council plus a 
Legislative Assembly, Courts, and a Secretariat; (4) an official world 
language; (5) a world flag and a world anthem; (6) a common enemy 
such as rebellious sub-groups and Nature’s catastrophes; (7) a world 
police force with its own uniforms, songs, and adventure-appeals. 

Professor Tolman acknowledges that this plan is a dream utopia. 
He confesses to little faith that we will be intelligent or good-willed 
or farsighted enough to achieve it. Perhaps it is a dream, but certainly 
it is not the outcome of a dreamer’s fancying. It represents the mind 
of a distinguished expert in matters concerning the behavior of man. 
We need to listen to such authority and have done with the fumbling 
of amateurs. 

There is more in the book that will stir one’s interest. I doubt that 
it will be read by anyone present at the future peace tables. But they 
ought to read it. And more psychologists should raise a voice to help 
get the human situation straightened around, Knowledge and wisdom 
from all fields will rebuild a collapsed civilization. Psychologists have 
some of both. Let them speak and be heard. 


NEAL W. KLAUSNER 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


Reckoning with Life. By Georce A, Witson. New Haven, Yale Uni- 

versity Press, 1942. Pp. 303. 

The reviewer was glad to read this book because he hoped he would 
find “the key” to Wilson’s philosophy. Many personal contacts with him 
had disclosed only a fragmentary view of his position. Wilscn has 
undertaken the presentation or outline of a comprehensive philosophi- 
cal system. This volume is the exposition of the system. 

The general approach is idealistic. What is ordinarily called the 
physical world is, for Wilson, a mental construct. We construct our 
physical world through the organizing capacity of the self, (Kantian 
language is not used.) Our sense world is a “thing-world’’. “We con- 
struct the objects, and the space comes into existence with them.” 
These constructs are, on the one hand, generated because of stimula- 
tions from a dynamic causal order in the background, and on the 
other hand, these constructs provide us with at least a relatively com- 
mon world—the world about which we communicate with each other. 

For example: We can communicate with each other about the 
apple on the table. “When the causal order that acts upon each per- 
cipient leads each to perceive an apple on the table, these percepts are 
private and different, but congruous.” However, “in the causal order 
there are no apples”. The apple is only an effect, a construct derived 
from an assumed causal order “as the source of activities”. 

To this causal order applies the remark, “Somewhere beyond us or 
distinct from us there is something independent—as independent as 
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the most thoroughgoing realist can desire. And that independent 
reality, whether one or many, must be the explanation of our having 
an experience of a physical world.” 

The nature of independent reality or causal order is shown to 
be dynamic and One, “an entity that is acting”. “This cosmic reality 
must know what it is doing.” And thus we get finally to an “infinite 
intelligence” or “cosmic power”. 

The effort is made to bring into a consistent whole the experienced 
aspects of being; the human form or body, valuing, growth, evil and 
finally the intimation of immortality. The argument is well reasoned 
within the assumed rules of the game as played. It is very facile. Dr. 
Wilson seems to have had less difficulty than the reviewer in fitting all 
the parts together. The neatness of solutions seemed sometimes more 
verbal than real. Nevertheless, there are many remarkable insights 
regarding life and value and evil which come from a rich mind. The 
volume, like discussion with Dr. Wilson on philosophical issues, is 
provocative and rewarding. This volume is Dr. Wilson’s philosophical 
profession of faith, and all who knew him will know that it was a 

sustaining faith. 


EuGENE GARRET BEWKES 
UNIVERSITY 


&:The Moral Ideals of Our Civilization. By Rapostay A. TsAnorr. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1942. Pp. xix, 636. 


This is a rich and sagacious encycldpedia of moral opinions, histori- 
cal at least in the sense that it is compiled chronologically rather than 
alphabetically. The author is singularly unobtrusive and uncontentious. 
Neither doctrinaire nor merely antiquarian, he shows himself a pro- 
foundly moral spirit, undecided, but unskeptical and humanely devout. 
From Aeschylus and Socrates to Walter Lippmann and John Laird, 
Professor Tsanoff recounts with a kind of dogged fluency the sub- 
stance of the moral doctrines not merely of textbook philosophers, 
but of poets, publicists, and whole political movements; not merely 
of such familiar figures as Aristotle and Kant, but of literally hun- 
dreds of less remembered men. Frankly most concerned with our own 
times, he devotes half his solid and attractive pages to the moralities 
of the last one hundred and fifty years, and half the rest to the 
preceding two hundred. All titles and quotations in the text stand 
foursquare in English, and the severe but adequate documentation is 
relegated to the back of the book. The index, replete with proper 
names, does less than justice to subjects. 

Professor Tsanoff is knowledgeable to a degree, and is obviously 
at home with most of the sources. If few laymen will know too 
little to be able to learn from him, few scholars will know too much, 
It is the more disconcerting, therefore, to find so many of his redac- 
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tions so romantically conventional. He persistently blurs his treatment 
of exact ethical analyses by an unelucidated nostalgia for ‘spirituality’ 
and dread of ‘materialism’, Despite his better judgment, he yearns 
toward German idealisms, while expressing ingenuous surprise that 
socialists, being materialists, are capable of moral feeling (550). He 
falls into downright error when he finds a bulwark of reaction in 
Cartesianism (294), which was one of the charters of the revolu- 
tion, edits away all trace of Fichte’s frenzied tribalism, imputes ‘rap- 
turous paganism’ to the dolorous and humanitarian Swinburne (523), 
and locates the ethics of democracy in the lush illogic of Walt Whit- 
man (469). More rarely, so far as I am competent to judge, does he 
commit the more prosaic kind of error, as when he describes Spin- 
oza’s philosophy as a ‘dynamic finalism’ (199), and suggests that Kant 
attributed to logical deduction a cogency which Hume denied (323). 
Actual misprints seem to be confined to a few such innocuous sub- 
stitutions as “wordly” for “worldly” (44, 113, 118), and the indis- 
criminate use of “Humean” and “Humian’”, sometimes both on the 
same page (437). There is doubtless a mild malice in the cacophonous 
“Hobbist” (235, 252, 259, 275, 515). In general, in spite of its literate- 
ness and occasional drama, the exposition seems for long stretches 
to drag relentlessly, because of the author’s almost uncanny talent 
for translating even the most lively ideas and events into solid blocks of 
abstract nouns. Thus pages of sentences like “The Jesuit’s implied 
renunciation of any finality or universality of moral principle war- 
ranted sceptical inferences, and the Jesuit accommodation of divine 
law to ck "ging circumstances allowed of more frankly secular em- 
piricist G:.clopment” (127), though semantically unexceptionable, 
must be deciphered rather than read. 

Professor Tsanoff’s book, indeed, is one of those which are so 
good, so arresting, that their very excellence raises unrealizable hopes, 
Particularly disappointing is his refusal to take seriously the grand 
panoramic promise of his title. He ticks off Spengler’s bolder attempt 
to treat diagnostically of ‘the moral ideals of our civilization’ as 
mere ‘philosophical journalism’ (584), and his own exhibits are de- 
ployed with rather less profound and organic classification than me- 
teorites in a museum. He does not make the swift plain strokes which 
would limn the great moral physiognomies, either of our own cul- 
ture as against others, or of the great continuing components of our 
culture. Thus Schopenhauer, for example, appears suddenly as a 
‘radical criticism’ (389), a ‘grim protest’ (406), whereas one need 
only read between the lines of Mr. Tsanoff’s own encyclopedia to see 
that Schopenhauer, Hegel, and the rest, were siblings of the same 
ancient German family, sprung of voluntaristic pantheism married to 
positivism, and that Schopenhauer was a pessimist, not because his 
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theory of knowledge and being was different, but because he was 
sufficiently civilized and non-gothic so that his gorge rose at exactly 
the same pullulation of the life force which had passed among his 
compatriots as Reason and Right." 

Professor Tsanoff is no defeatist. He hopes manfully that the ethical 
problem is on its way to being solved. But he not only does not suggest 
what the solution is (except for a certain chronic tenderness for self- 
realizationism) ; he closes the door on his parade of moralists without 
divulging even what their problem is. But though he ventures no 
statement of the nature of a moral ideal per se, he provides the in- 
ductive data for one. For the most illuminating fact about his display 
is that it shows every moralist—with the dubious exception of Leslie 
Stephen (517)—as maintaining that to do what is right and to do 
what most gratifies oneself are in the end exactly the same, and ne- 
cessarily the same. A few, like Helvetius (302), declare cheerfully that 
virtue is the best policy by definition. Most of them shrink from such 
baldness, but they guarantee the same salubrious equipollence of good- 
ness and happiness by other devices: by a preéstablished harmony, by 
a law of nature, by the effects of conscience, social pressure, or police 
action, or, in extremis, by transcendental dividends in heaven and hell. 
With this induction as a talisman, we may discern as the ground pat- 
tern of moral philosophy, which seems so futile and confused, that 
it is really the all-important attempt to ascertain what ultimately is the 
most satisfactory kind of life. When we look then beneath all the 
pathetic shifts of epistemology and eschatology by which men have 
had to cozen themselves into acting to their own best interests, all 
the anxious fig-leafing of the too frank Fay ce que vouldras of Rabelais 
(95), we discover an amazing unanimity of the moral experts with re- 
gard to what actually are the components of the good life. One result 
is Plato’s lesson: that if we paid as much heed to the consensus of the 
moralists as of the mechanics and the medicos, we should live as 


much more happily than the barbarians do, as we live faster and 
longer. 


i 


Donatp C, WILLIAMS 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Universities Look for Unity. By Joun Utric Ner. New York, 
Pantheon Books Inc., 1943. Pp. 42. 


This “Essay on the Responsibilities of the Mind to Civilization in 
War and Peace” represents outstanding intellectual and moral quali- 
ties. It exhibits with uncompromising clarity and frankness those 


_ "I do not argue for this particular judgment on this particular topic, but 
it is the kind of judgment which Mr. Tsanoff’s title, and the publisher’s 
paean, warrant us in expecting, in vain. 
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traces of contemporary American civilization which unavoidably will 
hamper fruitful cultural effects of a coming victory, precisely, as one 
may add, their analogous forms in Europe promoted its chaos after 
the First World War. Furthermore, the essay contains proposals for 
a “reform of the higher learning” based on the conviction that “What 
is needed” in liberal education “is a reformation not a moratorium” 
(6). Nef has no illusions as to the difficulties of such a reformation. 
They are tremendous indeed in our age of “artistic and philosophical 
nihilism, which is now widely accepted by persons for whom the 
only truth is that there is no truth” (11). This judgment about awhole 
epoch does not appear too strong in the light of the desperate position 
in which art and philosophy find themselves under the conditions of an | 
overevaluated natural science and technique. Nef faces these condi- 
tions in two thought-provoking chapters entitled “Art and Natural 
Science,” and “Philosophy and Natural Science,” which analyze and 
criticise profoundly the consequences of a monistic naturalism upon 
art and philosophy—consequences which mean in fact their destruc- 
tion. “Knowledge in the kingdom of the transcendental and know- 
ledge in the realm of the physical,” Nef concludes from these consid- 
erations, “are generally treated as incompatible”. However, “They 
could coexist to their great mutual advantage, and to the advantage of 
the legitimate aspirations of men and women throughout the world. To 
bring about their coexistence and to breach the gap between them 
is the central problem of learning.” The bridge which Nef intends to 
build consists of a reasserted rational philosophical study and of a re- 
strengthened worldwide historical horizon, both aiming at cutting 
down the narrowness of contemporary academic specialism. Nef re- 
jects explicitly current educational slogans like “integration” and “cor- 
relation” (27). “The curriculum,” he clearly and rightly states, “can- 
not be broadened unless it is deepened” (27). 

It is to be hoped that Nef’s essay will be widely read and thoroughly 
discussed with the goal of understanding and improving his serious 
educational proposals. 


Jutius Krart 


University or ROCHESTER 


Education Between Two Worlds. By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, New 
York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. x, 304. 


The author takes his title from a poem by Matthew Arnold, The 
Grand Chartreuse: 


“Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. . .” 


The two worlds are those of Comenius, in which education found its 
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sanction in Protestant Christianity, and the secular world described 
by Rousseau, in which the General Will of man expresses itself 
through the political authority of the State. After describing John 
Locke’s “self-contradictory” social tendencies of the Protestant Capi- 
talist Era, and Matthew Arnold’s recognition of the futility of Protes- 
tant teaching, Rousseau’s ideas are commended, and John Dewey’s 
pragmatism is subjected to a detailed criticism. 

According to Meikeljohn, a sound theory of education requires a 
sanction to justify its works. Since God and the Church no longer 
suffice, the state must assume this authority. Dewey’s pragmatism is 
insufficient because government is to him, as it was to Locke, an in- 
stitution of secondary value, a miscellaneous collection of “interested” 
activities or “pressure groups”. The disservice to education of prag- 
matism is to be found in its emphasis upon “individualism”, the sub- 
jective solution of “strains” which is Dewey’s explanation of thinking. 

The constructive theory of Meiklejohn is the “basic belief of our 
culture” that men are brothers. Rousseau says that society becomes a 
state insofar as it plans and reasons as a whole, This result, we are 
told, is achieved through friendship, In seeking friendship men are 
seeking “reasonableness”. “Intelligence”, “kindness”, and “reasonable- 
ness” are then equated, The outcome is to be a World State with “a 
military force sufficient to give it mastery over its members”. Since 
“we cannot teach citizenship in a world state unless a world state 
exists”, we can at present, it seems, only be thinking of it and getting 
ready for it. 

Meiklejohn’s counsel does not offer us much beyond a pious hope. 
The criticism of Dewey’s individualism is not paralleled by a factual 
demonstration that the course of events leading to the formation of a 


‘ World State will be founded on kindness so as to permit democratic 


practices. Throughout the book one misses any reference to the 
“subject matter” of education as being in any way influential in teach- 
ing and learning. Instead, we are told that “the purpose of all teach- 
ing is to express the cultural authority of the group by which the 
teaching is given”. Distinctions of “good” and “bad” are only “the 
preferences of the society by which the teaching is set up”. If this be 
so, one might conclude that only the arbitrament of wars, like the one 
now upon us, and to which the author makes frequent reference, will 
determine whether friendship and amity or dictatorial ruthlessness 
shall prevail. Indeed, after reflecting upon what Meiklejohn has writ- 
ten, the New World appears as “powerless to be born” as it did to 
Matthew Arnold. 
R. M. OcpEn 


Cornett University 
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Poétique Musicale. Sous Forme de Six Legons. By Icor StRAWINSKy. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. 95. 


Those who have a theoretical as well as a practical interest in their 
art or craft are apt to reach a higher pitch of intensity than those who 
merely practice it without allowing themselves to speculate upon the 
nature of the ground on which their work rests. In the field of music 
Strawinsky has persistently been a thinker as well as a composer of 
merit. It was an important day for music when, with the performance 
of the Octet in Paris in 1923, Strawinsky left the romantic for the 
classic tradition; left the primitive style, in which he had been an in- 
novator, and with the cry of “back to Bach” led the return to the 
strict formalism of music resembling what it had been in the eight- 
eenth century but with a difference, once more proving himself a true 
leader in the field of music. 

In the present book, the framework supporting Strawinsky’s last 
period is exposed. What is revealed to us is a composer whose esthetic 
theory depends upon metaphysical realism, a belief in the epistemo- 
logical objectivity and ontological independence of the musical forms. 
Art, says Strawinsky, is the contrary of chaos. Art is an ontological 
reality. His experiences and his researches, he declares, are all ob- 
‘jective. The desire to create is the desire to make external. Our obliga- 
tion to music is to invent it. Although we cannot leave the artist 
out of account in the artistic process, what matters are the principles 
involved. The need we have for order involves us in dogmatism, he 
asserts, but it is the dogmatism of logic to which he refers, the prin- 
ciple of similarity, The emotional disturbance which leads to inspira- 
tion is a reaction to outside influences. The faculty of creation is al- 
ways accompanied by the gift of observation, 

While leaving behind him the formlessness of the romantic period 
of his career as a composer, Strawinsky has also succeeded in put- 
ting aside the egotism of the artist: he is no longer the romantic 
subjectivist priding himself upon the expression of his innermost 
being. He does not feel that the freedom of the forms represents the 
chaos of the subconscious and therefore is more personal, a view 
which since Freud has done so much to corrupt the outlook of the 
artist. He specifically cautions against such an interpretation of his 
viewpoint. In its place he substitutes the consideration of music as 
consisting of the formal properties of the auditory object; and of the 
role of the composer as that of discoverer and inventor rather than 
creator. 

The position which Strawinsky is here maintaining is closer to that 
of Plato than to Aristotle and St. Thomas. In leading music back to 
formalism and in demonstrating that genuine freedom lies in such 
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formalism, Strawinsky not only proves himself a master of the theory 
of music but also of esthetics. 

The book is marred only by the chapter on Soviet music, in which 
Strawinsky pushes his argument past its legitimate bounds. If the 
claims which are made for the political import of music in Soviet 
Russia are absurd, is not Strawinsky himself accepting the validity of 
these claims when he condemns the music in condemning them? 


JAMES FEIBLEMAN 
New Orveans, La. 


In Defense of the West. By HerBert von BecKERATH. Durham, Duke 

University Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 297. 

Modern western civilization, as distinct from oriental and earlier 
phases of European culture, has been characteristically individualistic 
in that it has imposed relatively little direct restraint on individual 
belief, thought, and action. It has given wide scope to individual self- 
culture, at least ideally, in a tolerant, peaceful society, democratically 
recognizing the inherent worth of each man. Professor Beckerath’s 
book discusses the internal and external factors in western culture 
tending toward its collapse, and suggests some of the ways in which 
it may be preserved. Though written before Pearl Harbor, apparently 
little change was made in the proofs, and little change was needed, 
since the theme is that of long-period movements, accentuated, though 
not essentially changed, by the war. 

Economically, western culture has rested on capitalism, politically, 
on the democratic state. Capitalism has been justified theoretically in 
terms of competitive equilibrium, which could, as a whole, reconcile 
individual initiative and the social good, while the improvement in 
the general standard of living has been a practical justification. The 
theoretical foundation has been crumbling under the weight of pre- 
dominantly monopoloid conditions, which have made the system indi- 
vidualistic for relatively few. The practical achievements of the 
capitalistic order must be offset by the recurrence of severe depres- 
sions. The extremes in the distribution of income and economic power 
are scarcely consonant with the ideal of democracy, while the in- 
security of large parts of the population has encouraged political 
movements opposed to capitalism, some of which have abandoned 
belief in democracy as well. The western pattern has recognized the 
value of national cultural differences, but extreme nationalisms have 
threatened both the political and the economic bases of the culture. 
The war is in fact a struggle to preserve the values of the west against 
the aggression of Germany, where they have already been discarded. 
Professor Beckerth is too good an economist to believe that wars can 
be explained entirely in economic terms. He holds that economic move- 
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ments are conditioned by many non-rational, non-economic considera- 
tions, but he also sees that economic stability is a necessary condition 
for a further advance of European culture. 

The ideas advanced in this book have been presented frequently 
before, though they have not often been so well integrated as in this 
essay intended for the intelligent general reader rather than the 
economist or student of world affairs, The analytic arguments will be 
approved by a large body of informed opinion, The proposals for 
reconstruction are moderate. They are general suggestions rather than 
detailed programs. The author does not feel that all monopoly is evil 
since it is often more efficient than competition, but its potential abuses 
can be checked by regulation. Moreover, the state must assume a more 
positive role in directing future development so as to minimize the 
consequences of economic cycles. This task is difficult because the 
economies of the nations are mutually interdependent so that stabili- 
zation of the international situation is prerequisite to sound internal 
policy. The defeat of the Axis is merely the first step, for little positive 
gain will accrue from a military victory which is not a step toward 
eliminating the conditions which have made fascism possible. Pro- 
fessor Beckerath does not have a simple formula or a simple plan 
of world organization for the .period after the war. In this respect 
he will disappoint those who expect easy answers to difficult questions. 
He is wisely content to outline the main problems whose details can 
be worked out only in a moral atmosphere conducive to calm discus- 
sion. 


Henry J. BITTERMANN 
State UNIVERSITY 


_ Essays on Antisemitism. Edited by Kopret S. Pinson. New York, 
Conference on Jewish Relations, 1942. Pp. xii, 202. 


This review is written on the day the Polish Government in Exile 
announced that since the fall of Poland in 1939 seven hundred 
thousand Polish Jews, one fifth of the country’s Jewish population, 
have been exterminated by Germans. The extent and duration of the 
pogrom are unprecedented, but the sentiment behind it is not new. 

The first part of the present volume, which grew out of a sym- 
posium arranged by the Conference on Jewish Relations in 1935, 
presents a few historical and regional tests of the ancient tradition 
and wide dissemination of antisemitism. Two sketchy, but funda- 
mental, discussions introduce the reader to antisemitism in the 
Hellenistic-Roman world and in the first millennium A.D. Further 
articles show that the “Jewish problem” was important enough in the 
Middle Ages to be relevant to medieval art and law. Plurality in 
identity is demonstrated poignantly in the three brief essays on 
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antisemitism in Islamic society, Tsarist Russia, and Poland. Of the 
essays enumerated Guido Kisch’s is a particularly valuable contribu- 
tion to the rather scarce literature on the Jews in medieval law. He 
stresses the fact that in the “dark Middle Ages” the law gave favor- 
able consideration to the unique position of the Jews necessitated by 
their religion. R. Marcus’s psychological approach to his subject of 
Hellenistic-Roman antisemitism, which, like the Jewish problem 
of all countries and times and like all minority questions, he wants 
to explain in terms of three underlying human traits—distrust of 
stranger, resentment of competition, and need for a scapegoat—is a 
welcome advance over the usual treatment. Apart from the fact that 
the number of general human traits or sentiments may be increased 
(e.g., superiority feeling),? however, his psychological method, like 
most of our current psychology, may be satisfactory for an under- 
standing of man in the abstract but does not explain how a particular 
historical phenomenon was derived from the general characteristics 
of men. 

The analytical section of the book deals with the economic and 
social background of antisemitism, its psychology, and defenses 
against it. Most suggestive is I. S. Wechsler’s psychopathological 
analysis according to which antisemitism is an emotional and not 
an intellectual problem, and in essence is both an individual and a 
group neurosis. It is an evasion of unpleasant reality, he says, for 
the gentiles and, paradoxically, for the Jews as well, and is based 
variously on underlying conceptions such as Jewish religion, racial 
characteristics. While, by remaining himself, the Jew has greatly 
contributed to the perpetuation of antisemitism, Wechsler argues, this 
is not simply a Jewish but also a Christian problem, or rather “no 
less a Christain than a Jewish disease. It is an atavistic malady, a 
reversion to primitive, emotional ways of thinking and acting” (173). 

In spite of its rich theoretical content, the symposium clearly aims 
at answering the practical problem of the future of the Jews. A deep 
melancholic resignation pervades the speculations of the writers who, 
although they see the roots of antisemitism in concrete social, eco- 


*In a different sense, this argument, as well as several others often 
neglected in recent literature, is suggested by C. Lombroso, Der Anti- 
Semitismus und die Juden im Lichte der modernen Wissenschaft, Leipzig 
1894 (transl. by H. Kurella). This study, which is one of the few an- 
thropological investigations into antisemitism, contains much original an- 
thropometrical and demographical material. It is in line with contemporary 
works such as: Leroy-Beaulieu, /sraél chez les nations, 1893; Nowicow, 
La lutte entre sociétés humaines, 1893; v. Luschau, Die anthropologische 
Stellung der Juden, 1892, and Jacobs, “The Jews”, in Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, 1885-86, and 1891 (cf Lom- 

Oso, Op. cit. p. vi). In significant contrast to Lombroso’s physiological 
analysis stands the sociological interpretation of the same year by August 

bel, Sosialdemocratie und Antisemitismus, which is still up to date. 
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nomic, religious, or psychological conditions, find “no easy solution... 
but a long hard pull through centuries. . . . We will have to work 
and wait” (186), and “when called to the last account—it is not 
we who are the defendants. Let us submit to our fate with reserve 
and dignity” (198). Although this “solution” has a tradition of more 
than two thousand years, it must amaze every generation that the 
tenacity, with which it is upheld, is rejuvenated ever again. As an 
expression of despair or weakness this messianic rationalization of 
“wait and see” is understandable even in our modern secularized 
society, but as a political program in a time of world-wide mobiliza- 
tion against minorities it is an anachronism leading to disasters such 
as the recent one in Poland noted at the beginning of this review. 
Had the critical rationality, which the authors employed in their 
analysis, guided them in their practical considerations, they would 
have been in a position to arrive at empirical conclusions instead of 
returning to outworn irrational preconceptions, So, however, their 
pathetic humility did not permit them to carry the issue beyond the 
advice which the watchman in Isaiah’s Edomitic oracle once gave in 
reply to the inquiry of “What of the night ?”—“The watchman said: 
The morning cometh, also the night: if you seek, seek: return, come.” 
PHILIPP WEINTRAUB 


Hunter 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Our Age of Unreason, A Study of the Irrational Forces in Social Life. 
By Franz ALEXANDER. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. Pp. 
372. 

This book will be of interest to the student of philosophy because it 
emphasizes the point of view of the psychoanalyst in the field of social 
theory. “Social theory not based on correct psychology is an abstraction 
with limited application to actual social phenomena” (Chapter III). After 
establishing. this thesis from the historical standpoint, the author sketches 
“The Fundamentals of Human Behavior”. Then in the last third of the 
book he applies these fundamentals to the formation of a “reasonable” 
society. 

The author is a scholar of wide interests. Whether the reader agrees or 
disagrees with Dr. Alexander’s conclusions, one will be impressed by the 
importance of the issues raised and by the force with which they demand 
attention. 

C. Doucias Darttnc, M.D. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Metaphysics and the New Logic. By Warner ArMs Wick. Chicago, The 

University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 202, 

The title of this book evokes the expectation that it will treat a serious 
problem: the problem of the mutual relations between symbolic logic and 
metaphysics. In fact it does something quite different. Applying a benevolent 
interpretation to its vague dicta one may say that it tries to show that 
Platonic and Aristotelian metaphysics conform to Morris’s program of 
“semiosis”, and that, in turn, logical empiricism contains a metaphysics of a 
Platonic type (called” “holoscopic’—a term the sweeping exposition of 
which and also of its counterpart “meroscopic” by Wick is without scientific 
interest). 

It is apparent that the elaboration of this intention must proceed by 
quoting isolated statements taken from Greek and Medieval metaphysics as 
from modern positivism, and by “interpreting” these systems in a nominalistic 
or in a realistic manner, as the case may be. This is in fact what Wick is 
constantly doing, without taking seriously into account that Plato and Aris- 
totle affirm, and that logical emipiricism denies, the possibility of scientific 
metaphysics. 

A view upon the history of philosophy guided by a combination of frag- 
ments from Greek-Medieval metaphysics and from “semiosis” thus seems 
not to be very reliable. 

Juttus Krart 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


The Religious Availability of Whitehead’s God. A Critical Analysis. By 
STePpHEN Lee Ety. Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 
Pp. 58. 

In this beautifully written and well argued little book, Professor Ely 
examines the religious value of the God of Whitehead’s Process and 
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Reality. He finds that Whitehead’s basic conception of God makes Him too 
interested in His own personal aesthetic enjoyment to be of appreciable 
moral service to humanity. Instead of relieving human suffering and evil, 
He either ignores it or imagines it in an ideal setting, so that He can enjoy 
it as if it were not evil. Ely concludes that Whitehead’s God is an egoistic 
esthete, that He is not primarily motivated by a desire for human good, and 
that therefore He cannot meet all the requirements of a humanly satisfying 
deity. 
W. HAMMERSCHMIDT 
Norwicu UNIvERSITY 


The Unfinished Task: Economic Reconstruction for Democracy. By Lewis 

Corey. New York, Viking Press, 1942. Pp. xiii, 314. 

A clear and informative statement of the fact that the material means 
and moral values for the creation of a new free world are all around us, 
awaiting democratic man’s action; and a sound argument to the effect that 
the danger in this enterprise comes both from those who want to retain all 
the elements of free enterprise and from those who want to destroy them 
all, that success in the unfinished task necessitates codperation of middle 
class managerial and professional groups with labor unions in achieving 
something mutually beneficial. 


Rocer W. Hotmes 
Mount Hotyoxe 


Voltaire, Pascal, and Human Destiny. By MINA WATERMAN. New York, 

King’s Crown Press, 1942. Pp. xvi, 130. 

In 1935, J.-R. Carré’s Réflexions sur lanti-Pascal de Voltaire fruitfully 
broke a long tradition of hostility towards Voltaire’s attacks upon Pascal. 
Miss Waterman’s detailed and scientific study completes the stimulating 
work begun by Carré. Voltaire saw that Pascal’s argument often ran in 
the proverbial circle: “On exige donc que la doctrine soit appuyée par les 
miracles, et les miracles par la doctrine” (99). Recognizing Pascal’s great 
literary genius, Voltaire feared all the more the obscurantist influence of 
such Jansenistic insistence upon original sin, efficacious grace, and salvation 
only for a small group of the elect. If Pascal did often probe successfully 
the inner abysses of human depravity, Voltaire looked outward, not un- 
realistically, but not without hope for some reform, upon human society. 
Voltaire, and not Pascal, in this respect holds promise for the future, and 
works actively to bring about on earth itself something of the “heavenly 
city”. 

Grorce R. HAVENS 

Outro State UNIVERSITY 


The Teacher of Nations, Addresses and Essays in Commemoration of the 
Visit to England of the great Czech Educationalist Jan Amos Komensky 
(Comenius), 1641-1941. Edited by JosepH NEEDHAM. With a Chronologi- 
cal Table showing the events of the Life of Comenius by R. F1tzc1pBon 
Younc and a Select Bibliography of the Works of Comenius by ANNA 
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HeyBERGER (translated by Corinne Barham). Cambridge at the University 
Press, 1942 (New York, The Macmillan Company). Pp. viii, 100. 


In October 1942 as in September 1641 the Western World was in turmoil 
and conflict. In September 1641 John Amos Comenius, a political refugee 
from Moravia, a refugee from the oppression of the Hapsburgs, came to 
England, as an honored guest. One day in October 1941 Dr. Benes, Presi- 
dent of the government in exile of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, official 
representatives of other governments in exile, and eminent English scholars 
met to commemorate Comenius’ visit and his life and works. The addresses 
delivered that day and other contributions comprise the material of this 
volume. Though his story is old, the hopes and plans of Comenius for the 
reconstruction of his world make him seem the contemporary of liberal 
leaders today. 

M. L. Huse 


CorneLt UNIVERSITY 


Raiz y Destino de la Filosofia. By ANisAL SANCHEZ Revutet. Cuadernos de 
Filosofia, I. Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, 1942. Pp. 55. 

This monograph is a restatement of the problem of philosophy. All claims 
to dogmatic finality are refuted by the anarchic differences among dogma- 
tists. Skepticism is also rejected and the idea of an open dialectic is de- 
veloped, based on a critical use of Hegel, whose “abstractness” is corrected 
by emphasis on temporalism, freedom, and the personal nature of historical 
experience. True philosophy is an integration of life and theory ; philosophy 
is fundamentally practical. Use is made of the (Hegelian) doctrine of 
transcendence, as developed by Romero; “to be is to transcend oneself”, 
The style is clear and never pedantic. Reulet’s scholarship is sound. 

Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston UNIveERsity 


Religious Crossroads. By Ravostav A, TsANorF. New York, E. P. Dutton 

and Co., 1942. Pp. xiv, 384. 

Many will find this book attractive as a text or as collateral reading in 
courses in the philosophy of religion. The usual topics are treated, and the 
author’s preference for a historical approach is evident not only in the early 
chapters, whose specific purpose is to provide a broad historical background, 
but also in his placing of each of the later themes in a rather extended 
historical context. Most readers will, I think, find Professor Tsanoff’s 
treatment of immortality and the problem of evil, which he has dealt with 
in previously published volumes, especially provocative. The material is 
pretty closely packed in some chapters. The author’s bias in favor of a 
distinctively Christian religious philosophy is apparent throughout, but he 
rejects the existential absolutism of Greek metaphysics which has played a 
dominant role in much of traditional Western theology. 

E. A. Burtt 


University 
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The Roots of National Socialism. By RouHan D’O. Butter. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1942, Pp. 304. 


The author traces the roots of National Socialism in the development of 
German philosophical and political thought from Herder to Spengler, with 
special emphasis on the Romanticists, the Historical School, Gobineau, 
Wagner, Chamberlain, and Nietzsche. The collection of more or less iso- 
lated quotations is hardly an essential contribution to the understanding of 
the specifically German elements of National Socialism, but the book de- 
serves attention for the excellent chapter on the Weimar Republic which 
throws more light on the real roots of National Socialism than does the 
entire preceding discussion of German thought. The author sketches in a 
few pages the social and political framework for the rise of the Hitler 
movement and proceeds to show the striking continuity and kinship between 
the ideas of some of the celebrities of the Republic (Walter Rathenau, 
Hermann Keyserling, Gustav Stresemann, the Tat Kreis) and its National 
Socialist heirs. Unfortunately, it has been “found necessary to omit nearly 
all the footnotes giving exact references to passages quoted”. 


HERBERT MARCUSE 


InstTITUTE oF SoctaL RESEARCH, 
University), New York 


A Contextualistic Theory of Perception. By Lewts Epw1n Haun. Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, Volume 22. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, University of California, 1942. Pp. 198. 


Mr. Hahn’s book is primarily a statement and amplification of the prag- 
matic theory of knowledge as it bears on perceptual experience. Maintaining 
the inherently contextualistic character of perceptual experience, the author 
argues that perceptual knowledge derives from the necessities of practical 
drives, except in the case of aesthetic perception, which obviously cannot be 
convincingly accounted for in these terms. Readers less convinced than Mr. 
Hahn of the soundness of pragmatic epistemology may be inclined to doubt 
the validity of the account as a whole when such an important aspect of 
perception as that involved in the aesthetic situation is related only tenuously 
to the practical considerations that are ordinarily fundamental to the prag- 
matic argument. This work makes important use of the theoretical conclu- 
sions which E. C. Tolman draws from his experimental work in the field 
of animal behavior and attempts—much less successfully, in the reviewer's 
opinion—to utilize some of the concepts of H. H. Price. The results of a 
modification of Price’s views in terms of contextualism appear strangely 
out of keeping with the spirit of his argument, although from this in itself 
it would not necessarily follow that the reconstruction has no merit. 

ALDEN O. WEBER 


OSAWATOMIE, KANSAS 


The following books have been received: . 


Hinduism and Buddhism. By ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMy. New York, 
Philosophical Library, n.d. Pp. vi, 86. 

The Value Doctrine of Karl Marx. By Apert G. A. BAtz. New York, 
Morningside Heights, King’s Crown Press, 1943. Pp. x, 49. 
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George Lincoln Burr. His Life. By Rotanp H. Barnton. Selections from 
his Writings edited by Lors OttpHant Grspons. Ithaca, New York, Cor- 
nell University Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 506. 

Socialism and Ethics. By Howarp SetsAm. New York, International Pub- 
lishers, 1943. Pp. 223. 

Plato Arabus. Edidit RicHArpus Watzer. Volumen II Alfarabius de 
Platonis Philosophia, Ediderunt Franciscus ROSENTHAL ET RICHARDUS 
Watzer. Corpus Platonicum Medi Aevi. Edidit RAyMuNDUS KLIBANSKY. 
Londinii, in aedibus instituti Warburgiana, MCMXLIII. Pp. xxii, 30, 
Arabic 24. 

The Survival of Western Culture. An Inquiry into the Problem of Its De- 


cline and Resurgence. By RALPH TyLer FLEweLitinc. New York & Lon- 


don, Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1943. Pp. xvi, 304. 

Essays on Faith and Morals. By Witt1AM JAmes. Selected by RALPH 
Barton Perry from volumes originally entitled The Will to Believe and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy and Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
chology; and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals, Memories and Studies. 
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The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 


Minp LII 206: A. C. Ewing, Knowledge of Physical Objects; Gustav 
Bergmann, Psychoanalysis and Experimental Psychology; A. A. Luce, 
The Alleged Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy; M. C. Beardsley, 
Berkeley on “Abstract Ideas”; J. Laird, Impressions and Ideas: A Note 
on Hume. 

THE JouRNAL oF PHiLosopHy XL 10: George Gentry, Reference and 
Relation; A. H. Johnson, The Social Philosophy of Alfred North White- 
head. 11: Harold A. Taylor, Further Reflections on the History of Ideas. 
12: John Dewey, Valuation Judgments and Immediate Quality; Morton G. 
White, A Note on the Method of History; Lincoln Reis and Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, A Reply to Dr. White; Carl Thurston, Is Our Pleasure in Single 
Colora Esthetic? 13: Philip Blair Rice, Quality and Value: Gardner Wil- 
liams, Universality and Individuality in Ethics. 

Tue Antiocn Review III 2: J. Raymond Walsh, Action on N.R.P.B. 
Planning; C. E. Ayres, The Twilight of the Price System; Talbot Hamlin, 
A Public Opinion for Planning; Bertram D. Wolfe, The Novel in Latin 
America; Irwin Ross, What Price American Foreign Policy?; Richard 
Nelson Current, John C. Calhoun, Philosopher of Reaction; Charles I. 
Glicksberg, Mysticism in Contemporary Poetry; Melvin Rader, The Con- 
flict of Fascist and Democratic Ideals; Lawrence & Sylvia Martin, The 
World’s Most Unbuilt Canal; David Dempsey, War for Democracy—or 
Restoration? ; Joseph Rosenfarb, Strategy in the Pacific War. 

Tue Personatist XXIV 3: The Editor, Ammunition, Culture, and 
Peace; Heinrich Gomperz, Autobiographical Remarks; N. Bond Fleming, 
Hocking’s Philosophy of the Human Self; Charles H. Patterson, The 
Limits of Tolerance; Viola Spongberg, Philosophy and Music. 

THoucut XVIII 69: Stephen Leacock, Britain and America; Evarts 
Boutell Greene, Imponderables in Early Americanism ; James M. S. Waring, 
Panics, Panaceas and Principles; Friedrich Baerwald, Peace and Politics; 
William T. Kane, Poland’s Jesuit King; Bernard Lonergan, The Form of 
Inference; Joseph R. Frese, The Hierarchy and Peace in the War of 
Secession. 

JoURNAL OF THE History or Ipeas IV 3: Perry Miller, “Preparation for 
Salvation” in Seventeenth-Century New England; Gustav E. Mueller, 
Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion as an Illustration of Christian 
Thinking; Joe Lee Davis, Mystical Versus Enthusiastic Sensibility ; Henry 
W. Sams, Self-Love and the Doctrine of Work; Marjorie Grene, Hume: 
Sceptic and Torry?; Richard B. Schlatter, The Problem of Historical 
Causation in Some Recent Studies of the English Revolution. 

THe JourNAL oF RELiGion XXIII 3: Walter Eckstein, The Religious Ele- 
ment in Spinoza’s Philosophy; Peter A. Bertocci, Macintosh’s Theory of 
Natural Knowledge; Cyril C. Richardson, Love: Greek and Christian; 
Edward Thomas Ramsdell, Concerning the Nature of Religious Faith; 
Mary E. Andrews, Hesiod and Amos; Babette Ann Boleman, Success: The 
Puritan Highroad to Hell, 

Tue Review or Revicion VII 4: Eric Werner, Notes on the Attitude of 
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the Early Church Fathers towards Hebrew Psalmody; Gladys A. Reichard, 
Human Nature as Conceived by the Navajo Indians; Ernst Moritz Manasse, 
Conversion and Liberation. 

RELIGION IN THE MAKING III 4: R. A. Gray, “X” Represents the Un- 
known Quantity; Leslie B. Moss, Direction for Tomorrow; Massey Hamil- 
ton Shepherd, Jr., Christianity and the Fall of Rome; Frank Eakin, What 
Would Liberal Religion Be Like?; Shirley Jackson Case, Early Christian 
Soteriology. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXV 2: Theodore O. Wedel, Funda- 
mentalist Catholicism: An Open Letter to an Anglo-Catholic; Herbert H. 
Gowen, The Difficulty With ‘Democracy; W. Norman Pittenger, The 
Ministry in the World Today (Church Congress Syllabus VII, Part 4); 
Richard Kroner, The Mystery of Time in the Mirror of Faith; Samuel I. 
Feigin, The Date of the Last Supper; Robert M. Grant, Papias and the 
Gospels; Arthur Darby Nock, “Greek in Jewish Palestine”; Sherman E. 
Johnson, “Marcion and the New Testament”. 

Tue Harvard THEOLOGICAL REvIEw XXXVI 2: William C. Bark, John 
Maxentius and the Collectio Palatina; R. D. Richardson, The Doctrine of 
the Trinity: Its Development, Difficulties and Value; Sherman E. Johnson, 
The Biblical Quotations in Matthew; Rufus M. Jones, Jewish Mysticism; 
Henry A. Sanders, Three Theolological Fragments. 

Srpecutum XVIII 1: A. Vasiliev, An Edict of the Emperor Justinian, 
September, 688; R. S. Lopez, Mohammed and Charlemagne: a Revision; 
D. K. Bjork, Piracy in the Baltic, 1375-1308; W. A. Nitze, The Esplumoir 
Merlin; Florence R. Scott, Chaucer and the Parliament of 1386; M. W. 
Bloomfield, A Source of Prudentius’ Psychomachia; V. J. Bourke, The 
Provenance of the De Apprehensione ; Lynn Thorndike, Buridan’s Questions 
on the Physiognomy; P. W. Souers, The Wayland Scene on the Franks 
Casket; F. N. Estey, Charlemagne’s Silver Celestial Table; Wilhelm 
Koehler, The Dumbarton Oaks Program. 

Tue Britstu JouRNAL oF PsycHotocy XXXIII, Part 4: E. G. Chambers, 
Statistics in Psychology and the Limitations of the Test Method; Bernard 
Notcutt, Perseveration and Fluency; D. H. Salman, Note on the Number 
Conception in Animal Psychology; W. H. Thorpe, Types of Learning in 
Insects and other Arthropods. Past I; Proceedings of the British Psycho- 
logical Society, 1942. 

JourNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHotocy XXXII 5: R. J. Hamilton, 
Retroactive Facilitation as a Function of Degree of Generalization between 
Tasks; N. R. F. Maier and J, B. Klee, Studies of Abnormal Behavior in 
the Rat. XII. The Pattern of Punishment and Its Relation to Abnormal 
Fixations; C. N. Cofer, An Analysis of Errors Made in the Learning of 
Prose Materials; L. Lestinger, Studies in Decision. II. An Empirical Test 
of a Quantitative Theory of Decision; T. Spaet and H. F. Harlow, Problem 
Solution by Monkeys Following Bilateral Removal of the Prefrontal 
Areas. II. Delayed Reaction Problems Involving Use of the Matching- 
from-Sample Method; R. Galambos and C. T. Morgan, The Production 
of Audiogenic Seizures by Interrupted Tones; F. K. Berrien and G. H. 
Huntington, An Exploratory Study of Pupillary Responses During Decep- 
tion; W. A. Bousfield and F. A. Moie, Jr., The Construction of a Tilting 
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Activity Cage. 6: M. A. Epstein and C. T. Morgan, Cortical Localization 
of Symbolic Processes in the Rat: III. Impairment of Anticipatory Func- 
tions in Prefrontal Lobectomy in Rats; R. Wallen, Size Changes in Re- 
membered Figures; J. Bucklew, Jr., An Exploratory Study in the Psy- 
chology of Speech Reception; H. F. Harlow and T. Johnson, Problem 
Solution by Monkeys Following Bilateral Removal of the Prefrontal Areas: 
III. Test of Initiation of Behavior; E. L. Thorndike, Some Complications 
of Associative Processes; R. W. Russell and J. Younger, The Effects of 
Avitaminosis-A on Visual Intensity Difference Thresholds in the Rat; 
L. J. Briggs and H. B. Reed, The Curve of Retention for Substance Ma- 
terial; F. L. Marcuse and A. U. Moore, Heart Rate in the Comatose State 
of Audiogenic Seizures; F. C. Thorne, The Theta Effect. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XL 6: J. Donald Harris, Habituatory Response 
Decrement in the Intact Organism; John E. Anderson, The Preparation of 
Book Reviews; Various authors, Psychology and the War. 7: Donald W. 
Taylor, Learning Telegraphic Code; Harry Ruja, Content of the First 
Course in Psychology ; Various authors, Psychology and the War. 
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